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PREFACE 


This work examines the ethnic and linguistic history of the various 
peoples in the Carpatho-Danubian area (Southeastern Europe) from 
ancient times until the early Middle Ages. The ultimate fate of these 
peoples is also taken into consideration, as well as some aspects of 
the current historiography of the area. The research for this book has 
required an eclectic approach, based on historical materials, ar- 
chaeology, and philology; the scanty and fragmentary nature of written 
historical records (indeed, the often total lack of documentary evidence), 
together with the not always reliable archaeological data, has made 

knowledge has been gleaned from Balkan philology. 

This book deals with the ethnogenesis of the Romanian people 
and the question of whether a Romanized population lived north of 
the lower Danube and has maintained continuity there, ethnically, 
linguistically, and in its settlements, since Roman times. This theme 
has been the subject of a spirited and long-standing controversy; and 
a great many of the works on the history of Southeastern Europe 

The introductory chapter gives a general picture of the ethnic and 
historical relationships in Southeastern Europe in ancient and early 
medieval times. Chapter II discusses the archaeological remains of 
peoples who lived or are still living in the Carpatho-Danubian area. 
Standard publications that appeared until the year 1986 inclusively 
have been considered here. It was, however, impossible to discuss all 
the work done in this area; and new writings on the subject are 
appearing continually. Chapters III and IV deal with main linguistic 
problems, with an emphasis on the importance of East and Late Latin 
on the early development of the Romanian language. The philological 
data derived from place and river names are also considered. 

The appendix contains an index of names and a list of place names 
in three languages. The place names given here are those officially 
in use today; the Hungarian and German names are in part the major 
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I 

HISTORY 


ABOUT THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PEOPLES 
OF SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE BEFORE AND 
DURING THE ROMAN CONQUEST 


Southeastern Europe, especially the Balkan Peninsula, has been 
subject to centuries of historical and ethnic turbulence. In the course 
of its history some of the oldest peoples, such as the Thracians, 
Illyrians, Getae, and Dacians, became extinct. The scarcity of written 
records about the ancient and early medieval history of Southeastern 
Europe is well known. Although the texts in Latin and those by the 
Byzantine authors about historical events and the populations of the 
area do offer researchers a starting point, they are frequently con- 
tradictory and unreliable in many areas, such as chronology and the 
designation of the names of individual peoples. In general, these texts 
are difficult to interpret, because they are vague and fragmentary. 

to support an author's particular prejudices. 

The lack of historical records, philological theories based on in- 
sufficient and unreliable data, and, finally, speculative and arbitrary 
analyses of archaeological discoveries make it difficult to give a clear 
picture of the ethnic relationships in Southeastern Europe in ancient 
and medieval times. 

There are no written records about the early history of the au- 
tochthonous inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula, the Illyrians and 
the Thracians. Some were Romanized or semi-Romanized and probably 
retreated from the Slavs into the mountainous regions. Only fragments 
of their languages have survived, and these cannot be appraised with 
any degree of certainty. 

Rome conquered part of the southern Balkan Peninsula including 
Macedonia in about 168 B.c. and Dalmatia in 156-155 B.c. A second 










Thracia a Roman province. The territory of old Thracia was broken 
up into several districts stretching from south of the Balkan Mountains 
to Moesia Inferior and Scythia Minor (Dobrudja). Because the Thracians 
had at least partly lost their identity under Greek and Roman rule, 
they were assimilated into other peoples during the age of the peoples' 

The Thracian language belongs to the Indo-European group spoken 
in ancient times in the eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula. In the 
sixth century A.D. the Thracian language became extinct. The area in 
which Thracian was spoken is difficult to ascertain, since only few 
linguistic remnants still exist. In all probability, however, Thracian 
dialects were used at one time or another in Thracia, in parts of 
Macedonia, in Lower Moesia, by the Getae on the Danube, and in 
Dacia as far as Asia Minor. 2 

The Scythians 

The Scythians came as nomadic tribes from Inner Asia in about 
1500 E C. and settled on the lower course of the Don and Dnieper 
rivers. This territory was known as Scythia, a name also given to 
Dobrudja (Scythia Minor) and to the territory to the north of the 
Danube. Their language was akin to the extinct language of the 
Iranians. The Danubian Scythians were known alternatively as Goths 
and Huns. 

Moesia (Misia) 

Moesia, the territory between the lower Danube and the Haemus 
(Balkan) Mountains was a Scythian domain in ancient times. The 
inhabitants belonged to the Thracian family of peoples (Getae and 
others) who fell under Roman rule in 29 B.c. At the end of the first 
century Moesia was divided into Moesia Superior (the western part) 
and Moesia Inferior (the eastern part). Moesia Superior disintegrated 

Moesia Inferior, in turn, disintegrated into Dacia Mediterranea, whose 
capital was Serdica (modem Sofia). Following the division of the 
Roman Empire, Moesia became part of the Eastern Roman Empire. 

Moesia. By 681 the land was under Bulgar domination, and it became 
a Slavic-Bulgarian territory. 


ABOUT THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ROMANIANS 
Even though the early history of the Romanians is still obscure, 
contemporary scholarship indicates that the center of their ethnogenesis 





Ethnic Continuity 


Carpatho-Danubian 


the example of great historians of antiquity such as Priskos, Prokopios, 
and Theophylaktos Simokatta, in the sixth century, the last of the 
ancient historians of the Greeks. Anna Komnena (1083-1148), a 
daughter of the Byzantine Emperor Alexios I Komnen (1081-1118) 
and the author of the Alexiade (Alexias), 10 which deals with the events 
during her father's rule from 1081 to 1118, mentioned Vlachs on the 
Balkan Peninsula near the village of Andronia (modern-day Nezeros) 
in Thessaly. She also described the Pechenegs' crossing the Danube 



of the arrival of the Slavs and Bulgars." 15 

Around the turn of the twelfth century, Georgios Kedrenos, 16 a 
Byzantine monk, described events beginning with the rule of Emperor 
Isaac I Komnen (1057-1059). He frequently referred to the Goths 


from the north bank of the Danube and the Avars as being at war 
with the Byzantine Empire; the Gepidae and the Slavs were among 
the allies of the Avars. Reference was also made both to the Bulgarians, 







tory. 18 With respect to the three branches of Romanians (that is, 
Arumanians, Meglenorumanians, and Istro-Rumanians), it has been 
assumed that certain historical sources, such as the Byzantine author 
Kekaumenos and the anonymous geographer from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, justify the opinion that these three branches 
of Romanians arrived relatively recently in groups in the areas in 
which they are still living today. "They came in shepherds' migrations 
from the masses of Daco-Moeso-Romans and thereby had avoided 
Slavization." 19 In the third edition of the same treatise (1974), the 
explanation about the detachment of Arumanians, Meglenorumanians, 
and Istro-Rumanians was changed to read: "as a result of the pressure 
by the last waves of horsemen." 20 

As can be seen from the interpretation of Kekaumenos's text, 
contemporary Romanian historiography (since 1960) puts the emphasis 
on the Dacian component of "Daco-Roman" rather than the Roman. 
The Byzantine chronicler Kekaumenos in his Advice and Stories men- 
tioned that the Vlachs were the descendants of the Dacians. 21 Fur- 
thermore, it is assumed that Kekaumenos described some displacements 
of population from the North to the South and not the reverse. 22 

A superficial reading of these texts would give the impression that 
Kekaumenos described a popular tradition among the eleventh century 
Vlachs of Thessaly, whom he must have known well from personal 
contact, about their origin from the Dacians, the Bessians, and the 
Romans. Closer analysis reveals, however, that this impression is false 
in several respects. It is an example of how historical records can be 
misinterpreted in the absence of rigorous analysis of sources. The 
interpretations of Kekaumenos's passages by contemporary Romanian 
historians are characterized first of all by omissions of key parts of 

authors into Kekaumenos's text. Indeed, all these records ignore the 
fact that Kekaumenos described the territory of the Dacians and the 
Bessians (whom he identified with the Vlachs) as entirely to the south 
of the Sava [Saos] and Danube rivers, in Serbia. Instead, the geo- 
graphical areas are made vague (for example, "Carpatho-Danubian- 
Moesian" area); and the periods in which the migrations of the Dacians 
and Bessians may have taken place are also referred to only vaguely 
as "centuries earlier" or "at relatively late periods." The most serious 
distortion, however, is the way in which the authors treated the crucial 
question of the location of the ancient Dacian and Bessian areas. The 
text of Kekaumenos does not, in fact, even mention the Carpathians 

It is obvious that a correct interpretation of the passages about 
the Vlachs in the Stmtegicon presupposes a critical analysis of the 




living in his own time in Hellas and their part in the revolt against 
the Byzantine Emperor was based on personal experience, family 
tradition, and letters from the Byzantine emperors. What he wrote 
about the origin of the Vlachs, however, was of questionable reliability: 
"[The Vlachs] never kept their word to anyone, not even to the ancient 
Roman Emperors. Having been attacked in war by Emperor Trajan 
and having been defeated totally, they were subdued and their King, 
named Decebal, was killed and his head was put on a pike and 
brought to the city of the Romans. These [Vlachs] are, in fact, the 
so-called Dacians, also called Bessians [Bessoi]. Earlier they lived in 
the vicinity of the Danube and Saos, a river which we now call Sava, 
where the Serbians live today, and [later] withdrew to their inaccessible 
fortifications. Relying upon these fortifications, they feigned friendship 
and submission to the ancient Roman Emperors and then swept down 
from their strongholds and plundered the Roman provinces. Therefore, 
the exasperated Romans crushed them. And these left the region: 
some of them were dispersed to Epirus and Macedonia, and a large 
number established themselves in Hellas." 24 It had long been assumed 
that Kekaumenos wrote this on the basis of a Vlach tradition with 


which he was acquainted. The Byzantist Matyas Gyoni summarized 
the opinions of the following nineteenth century authors about what 
Kekaumenos meant by Dacians and Bessians: Wilhelm Tomaschek 
(who believed that the Vlachs were of Bessian origin), Josef Ladislav 
Pic, Alexandra D. Xenopol, Dimitrie Onciul, and Bogdan Petriceicu 
Hasdeu. 25 It is most likely, however, that Kekaumenos did not derive 
his data about the origin of the Vlachs from popular traditions but 

Athenodore and the Emperor Augustus when he was advising the 
Byzantine Emperor against relying on flatterers shows that he did 
use contemporary literature when writing the Strategicon. This history 
could hardly have been taken from popular tradition but is found in 
several Byzantine texts, such as the Excerpta of Emperor Constantine 


VII Porphyrogenetos (or Porphyrogenitus, 905-959), 26 written between 
945 and 959; the Epitome of Leon Grammaticos; and the abbreviated 






History 11 

of the Danube, in Serbia, or in other words, that Dacia was situated 
there and that the Dacians and Bessians were living there until Trajan 
dispersed them to Epirus, Macedonia, and Hellas. 

Why, then, did Kekaumenos identify the Vlachs with the Dacians 
and the Bessians? The Byzantine authors' love of the archaic is well- 
known. As previously mentioned, they often designated contemporary 
peoples by antique names, in most cases on the basis of the territory 
in which they were living or some ethnographical similarity between 
the different populations. In this respect, two contemporaries of 
Kekaumenos, Michael Psellos and Anna Komnena, founded a kind 
of literary custom, with the principle of not designating any contem- 
porary people by its barbarian [contemporary] name. 30 


MEDIEVAL CHRONICLERS. THE RUSSIAN PRIMARY CHRO- 
NICLE. THE GESTA HUNGARORUM. 

As already mentioned, although the written sources about the early 
medieval history of Southeastern Europe do offer researchers certain 
indications of the contemporary situation, they are frequently con- 
tradictory and confused in many areas, such as chronology and the 
designation of the names of individual peoples. This is repeatedly 
shown by critical analyses of the texts. Moreover, subjective factors, 
such as the historical biases of the chroniclers, make it even more 
difficult to arrive at a balanced and objective view. An investigation 
should also be made to determine whether the chroniclers wrote the 
texts themselves and, if so, to what extent they went back to earlier 
historical records or whether they relied on secondary sources. 

The early historians, of course, had a propensity to distort their 
writings about the past by using contemporary facts and ideas. As 
classic examples, one may cite the Gesta Hungarorum and the Russian 
Primary Chronicle, which are, as the only written sources, extremely 
important for their commentaries about the ethnic and historic re- 
lationships of Southeastern Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries. 3 ' 
At the same time, however, they are responsible, through their 
inaccuracies, for the controversy between two neighboring peoples, 
the Romanians and Hungarians, over the meaning of "Roman" and 
"Vlach." An attempt will therefore be made to give as objective an 
analysis as possible of the problem. (It should be remembered that since 
these texts refer to the 9th - 10th centuries, thus at least five centuries 
after the Romans abandoned Dacia Traiana, they have no relevance for 
the question of Daco-Roman-Romanian continuity /see chaDter IV/1. 

The Russian Primary Chronicle, which allegedly corroborates the 
Gesta Hungarorum, should be mentioned before a closer analysis of 
Anonymuss work. The Russian Primary Chronicle, formerly called 





Nestor’s Chronicle after one of its supposed compilers (died 1112), is 
called Povest' vremenykh lyet [Tale of Past Years] 32 in Russian and 
was probably written by anonymous Russian monks in Kiev in the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries. It deals chiefly with the founding 
of Russia and the deeds of its leaders until about 1110. The authors 
of the chronicle used various Greek, Bulgarian, Russian, and other 

Romanian translation 33 is 203 pages. A short passage in this chronicle 
mentions Slavs, Vlachs, and Hungarians in the Carpathian Basin at 

in 6396, 6397, 6398, 6400, 6401, 6403, 6404, 6405, and 

6406 [888-897 A.D.] the Hungarians passed near Kiev, near the mountain 
that is still called Ugers Koie; and when they had reached the banks 
of the Dnieper, they set up their tents there, for they were nomads, 

the Ougri, and began to fight against the Volochi and the Slavs who 
inhabited these countries. The Slavs had originally lived there, and the 
Volochi had subdued the country of the Slavs. Later, however, the 
Hungarians drove out the Volochi, subdued the Slavs, and settled in 
their country. Since then, that region has been called Hungary. 34 

conclusions about this territory only hypothetical. Consequently, the 
Russian Primary Chronicle cannot confirm anything the author of the 
Gesta Hungarorum wrote about Transylvania. 

The beginning of the Hungarian chronicles dates to the second 
half of the eleventh century. The first, early chronicle, the Gesta 
Ungarorum, from the time of Saint Ladislaus 1040-1095 in its original 
form, has not been preserved but was continued in the twelfth century. 
An anonymous chronicler used the early chronicle in writing his own 
Gesta Hungarorum, which dealt with the early history of the Hun- 
garians, especially the conquest. 35 Research has determined that the 
anonymous author. Master P. (P [etrus] Dictus Magister), was the 
notary of King Bela III (reigned from 1173 to 1196) and that the work 
was written in about 1200. 36 

The Hungarian historian Gyorgy Gyorffy 37 has listed the main 
works on this subject, the first of which was published in 1802. 38 
Although the text was written in Latin, it contains some isolated 
Hungarian words with certain archaic characteristics (especially final 
vowels) that began to disappear in the twelfth century. They were 
still found in the Hungarian words of the Regestrum Varadiensis (1208- 



1235) but disappeared completely by the second half of the thirteenth 

Gyorffy collected the names of the small localities, estates, rivers, 
and so forth, that are mentioned in Anonymus's work and marked 
them on a map. Most of them are in the region of Buda and along 
the middle course of the Tisza River. A few appear along the Vag 
River in northwestern Hungary, in Transylvania, in the region of 
Kolozsvar (Cluj), and in the Banat. He pointed out that an awareness 
of small, insignificant geographical names generally indicates a more 
thorough knowledge of the area in question than would the names 
of large rivers and places that could be known to people who never 
even lived in those areas. The area around Buda, as Gyorffy's map 
testifies, was one of the regions the author of the Gesta Hungarorum 
(Gesta) 39 knew best and where he might well have lived. These and 
certain other circumstances brought Gyorffy to the conclusion that 
the Gesta was written by Peter (Petrus), a high priest in Buda and 
a former notary of King Bela III. 40 This is now considered the most 
probable hypothesis about the identity of the anonymous notary. 











River and the Castle of Orsova was occupied, by a duke named Glad 

(Ajtony) who much later, in the time of King St. Stephen, was killed 
by Sunad (Csanad), the son of Dobuca (Doboka), the cousin of the 
king, because he had defied him in many ways. In exchange for Csanad's 


[The Hungarians] wanted to send an army against Duke Glad (Galad), 
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many of them were killed or taken prisoner. When their leader Gelou 
saw this, he prepared, together with a few of his people, to flee in 

Zomus (Szamos) River, however, he was pursued by warriors of Teteny 
and killed at the Copus (Kapus) River. When the inhabitants of the 
country saw the death of their lord, they wanted to make peace and 
chose Teteny, the father of Horka, as their leader. They confirmed their 
loyalty by an oath at a place named Esculeu (Eskullo); and from that 
day on, the place was called Eskull5, because they had sworn an oath 



to tell a story about someone of the same name who died at the 
place. The Hungarian leader Botond, for example, was mentioned in 
Byzantine sources in connection with raid against Byzantium in 958, 
while Anonymus placed him in the first years of the tenth century; 
and Lei and Bulcsu were killed, according to some sources, 52 in 955 
at Augsburg, not in 913, after the Hungarian defeat at the Inn River, 
as Anonymus thought. 

The Gesta did make mention of some historical figures who really 
existed, such as Prince Ah turn (Ajtony), who lived in the region of 
the lower Maros and Kukiillo rivers, and Gyula (Djila or Djula) [the 
name means commander-in-chief], an Hungarian leader in southern 
Transylvania at the beginning of the eleventh century. 53 Ajtony (whose 
origin has not yet been clarified) was the lord of Marosvar [Latin: 
Morisena] Castle and adopted the Byzantine Christian religion in 
Vidin. 54 . On the other hand, contemporary records mention some 
twenty rulers and significant historical figures who played an important 
political role in the history of the ninth century; Anonymus is 
unacquainted with any of them. 55 Anonymus's biographical data about 
members of the Arpad dynasty are also fictional. 56 The individual 
who reworked the Hungarian Chronicle (Magyar Kronika) in the 
thirteenth century recorded, for instance, the settlement of the Huns 
in the present-day territory of Hungary as the first Hungarian conquest. 
The rest of the names found in the Gesta in connection with south- 
eastern Hungary were apparently not the names of real persons but 
were figures created by Anonymus for the purpose of his narrative. 

At the end of the twelfth century, when the Gesta was written. 
King Emerich (1196-1204) was making many royal land grants to a 
new, foreign aristocracy. 57 King Bela's anonymous notary wrote his 




later, in his reports dealing with the period just before the Hungarian 
conquest, he wrote (probably under the influence of Anonymus) about 
Slavs (Sclavis), Greeks (Graecis), Germans (Teutonics) , Bulgarians 
(Messianis), and Vlachs ( Ulahis ) in Pannonia. It is well known that 








medieval chroniclers. Ethnic names are used loosely in medieval 
sources and do not reveal a people's identity or history. The name 


Vlach, for example, is sometimes but not always used to indicate 
Romanian ethnic identity. Correct conclusions can only be reached 
with the help of philology and a careful study of the causes of 












more than 80 so-called "village communities" 81 that allegedly existed 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. The borders of the land ruled by 
Geiou were not described by Anonymus, but Pascu assumed that the 
northeastern frontiers might have been situated at the Mese§ (Meszes) 
Mountains, because Geiou tried to oppose the Hungarians there. 
(Repeated attempts to locate the fortress of Geiou, prince of Vlachs 
and Slavs, in Gilau [Gyalu], Dabica [Doboka], and Cluj-Mana§tur 
[Kolozsmonostor, all in Cluj County] have been fruitless.) The un- 
familiar reader would believe that in the period between the tenth 

existence of Romanian villages, lead by dukes, such as Glad, Men- 
umorout, Geiou, Negru Voda, Drago$, and Bogdan. 82 It is known, 
however, that Negru Voda (or Radu Negru) was a figure in popular 
traditions in Fogaras (Fagaras) County and is said to have been lived 
there in the thirteenth century, 83 while Drago; and Bogdan were 
Romanian leaders (with names of Slavic origin) in Maramaros (Mar- 
amure?) in the mid-fourteenth century; Glad (Galad), as previously 
mentioned, was of Bulgarian origin in the vicinity of Temes (Timi$), 
where several localities in the Middle Ages already bore the name 
Galad and where even today there is a village called Gilad. 84 Two 






thorough analysis of the Gesta before he would base so many 
assumptions on it. 

One Romanian historiographer recently made an interesting analysis 
about those passages in the Gesta Hungarorum that probably refer to 
Romance populations: pascua Romanorum, pastores Romanorum, Blachi, 
and Blasi. 90 Based on rich references to both old and more recent 
literature, the author of the survey makes a long argument which is, 






On the contrary, the Romanians borrowed all the village 
nearly all of the river names from the Hungarians. Moreo 
these names have sound patterns in Romanian that give som« 
as to the period in which they were borrowed by the I 
Capu$ and Zaldu. (The time of borrowing is, in this cas< 



Continuity 


Carpatho-Danubian 


rowing, the consonant had already disappeared from the end of this 

The place names that appear in the Gesta suggest that in the 
anonymous notary's time, northwestern Transylvania was inhabited 
by Hungarians and that the Romanians appeared there no earlier 
than in the thirteenth century. The number of place names in the 
Gesta is, of course, far too low to draw a definitive conclusion. A 
detailed survey of the problem of Transylvanian place names is given 
in chapter IV (Geographical names). 


The Latinity of the Romanians 

The Byzantine chronicles that mentioned the Vlachs were not 
generally known in Europe. Only beginning with the Humanist era 

the defense of the Christian World against the Mohammedan Turks 











Transylvanian German (Saxon) Historians of the Seventeenth to 

The scholar who had most influence on the Romanian chroniclers 
of the seventeenth century was a Transylvanian German with a 
Humanist education, Lorenz Toppelt (Laurentius Toppeltinus, 1641- 
1670), whose chief work, Origines et occasus Tmnssylvanorum, appeared 
in Lyon (Lugduni) in 1667. Widely known throughout Europe, it was 
the main source of the Moldavian chronicler Miron Costin and was 
also used by other Moldavian chroniclers. Toppeltinus, carefully study- 
ing the literature about the peoples of Transylvania, affirmed 1) the 
Roman origin of the Romanians (on the basis of their language, which he 
knew well), and 2) their continuity in Dacia. He does not seem to have 
considered the background of this assumption, although he was 





the Danube to the south, Pannonia (i.e., Hungary) and Moravia to 
the west, and Podolia in Poland to the north. 

The ideas initiated in the Romanian Principalities by Grigore Ureche 
and Miron Costin were best expressed by Dimitrie Cantemir (1673- 
1723). 128 Voivod of Moldavia in 1693 and in 1710 and 1711, he spent 
his last years in Russia as an emigrant (1711-1723). Cantemir was a 
famous European scholar and wrote several works, mostly historical 
and philosophical but also about religion, politics, and the arts. Two 
of Cantemir's works were of the utmost importance to the development 
of Romanian national consciousness: Descriptio antiqui et hodierni 
status Moldaviae (1719) and Hronicul vechimei romano-moldo-vlahilor 
(1719-1722), 129 based on the narratives of the Byzantine historian 
Niketas Choniates. The Descriptio was written for the Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin, of which the author became a member in 1714. 

originated from the Dacians and the Romans. He described the 
Moldavia of his own time, in which several different ethnic groups 
were living: Besides Moldavians, there are Greeks, Albanians, Serbians, 




Danube toward the no 
Latins (Romans) in 123 




The Moldavian and Muntenian chroniclers followed their sources, 
the Humanist authors, also insofar as they were not particularly 
interested in religion. The Humanists wrote very little about religious 
problems, the history of the Church, and similar subjects. Although 
adherence to the Orthodox Church had been, since ancient times, the 
most important link among all Romanians, the Moldavian and Wal- 
lachian chroniclers paid little attention to it in their histories. 139 
The importance of the early chroniclers is that they laid the 

political aim in their works: The Latin origin of the Romanian language; 
the Roman origin of the Romanians, and even the consciousness of 
geographical and historical unity. The national sentiments remained 
on the level of popular traditions. These works had no immediate 

boyars in Moldavia and Wallachia. At the end of the eighteenth 
century the panorthodox awareness of the high-ranking clergy in the 
Danubian Principalities was stronger than their consciousness of 
linguistic or ethnic ties. The Latin origin of the Romanians was of 
no interest to the Orthodox Russians with whom Cantemir allied 

to Byzantine Orthodoxy. Quite different circumstances and a different 
political situation were needed for the ideas of Latinity and continuity 
to be taken up and used in actual politics, which happened in 
Transylvania in the eighteenth century. 


THE ROOTS OF THE ROMANIAN NATIONAL AWAKENING 

At the turn of the seventeenth century the social order of Tran- 
sylvania was a feudal one, with the Hungarian nobles, the Szekelys 
(Szekler), and the Germans (Saxons) constituting three "nations," 
mostly in the social and political senses of the word. Those Hungarians, 
Szekelys, and Saxons who did not belong to the nobility were outside 
the privileged classes, as were the Romanian peasants, most of whom 
were serfs and did not make up a "nation" but were simply "tolerated." 
The official classification of the Transylvanian Romanians as "tolerated" 
was first codified in Transylvanian civil law in the Approbatae Con- 
stitutiones Regni Transsylvaniae et Partium Hungariae eidem adnexae. 
This collection of laws was approved by the Diet of Nagyvarad 190 in 
1653 and was expanded in 1669 in the Compilatae Constituliones, 
which also contained other resolutions of the diets from 1654 to 1669. 

Suppression was social rather than national; the Romanians had 
the opportunity to enter the nobility. Until that era or somewhat 
later, they looked upon nobility as the best way to rise socially; and 






from the neighboring Romanian principalities of Moldavia and Mun- 
tenia (Wallachia), where they were exploited and suppressed by the 
Greek Phanariots 143 and the Romanian landlords. 

The union between one faction of the Orthodox Church in Tran- 
sylvania and Rome (the Uniate Church) was carried out in 1697 and 
1698 by Bishop Teofil and Atanasie Anghel and 38 chief priests. 144 
This was part of the Hapsburg dynasty's nationality policy of using 
the Romanians to increase its own power. The Romanian clergy were 
promised the same rights as those enjoyed by the Catholic clergy; 
and they hoped to improve their social and political situation, which 



would be regarded as belonging to the Catholic Church and would 
no longer be merely "tolerated" (" tolerati ") but would have all the 
rights of the other nations (Article 3). Although this was not put into 





idea was presumably strengthened by the reading of Dimitrie Can- 
temir's chronicle, a manuscript he bought in Vienna from a merchant 
who had brought it from St. Petersburg. 157 In about 1730 the manuscript 
of Dimitrie Cantemir ( Hronicul vechimei romdno-moldo vlachilor) as 
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priests, were Samuil Micu-Klein (also Clain, 1745-1806), Gheorghe 
Sincai (1754-1816), and Petru Maior (1756-1812). 162 They studied 
mostly at Hungarian schools in Transylvania and received their 
university education in Vienna and Rome. Samuil Micu-Klein, the 
son of a Uniate chief priest (protopope), one of the leaders of the 
Transylvanian School, was bom near Hermannstadt (Nagyszeben/ 
Sibiu) in 1745. In 1762 he entered the Order of Saint Basil in Balazsfalva 







then joined the Balazsfalva (Blaj) monastery of the Holy Trinity and 
received a scholarship to Rome in 1774. In 1779 Maior studied canon 
law in Vienna and in 1780 became professor of logic and metaphysics 

valachicus" at the University press of Buda in 1809. 

Maior's works were mainly historical and religious. The first, called 





Tuhutum and King St. Stephen and the period after St. Stephen's 
death. Chapter VII covers the empires of Menumorout and Glad and 


to Bela's Notary; the peoples in Pannonia 




THE ROMANTIC WRITING OF HISTORY 
The Rise of Modem Nationalism in Europe 

The Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, which was initially 
rooted in Humanism, decisively changed the way of interpreting 
history: the nation became the focus of interest. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century or, indeed, even in the last decades of the 
eighteenth century, the idea developed throughout Europe that the 
concept of the nation could only be defined by its history. Histo- 
riography, therefore, became a very important source of national 
consciousness, as did language, culture, and popular traditions. The 



which became known as the age of Romanticism, the medieval myths 
of previous times were abandoned, historical theses revised, and 

created in the search for a justification for national continuity. The 
main emphasis of nineteenth century Romanticism was on nationalism, 
which developed as means of filling the need for an emotional and 
ethical ideology based on such principles as "the unity of a people" 
and "national independence." The excesses of national fervor in the 
historical writings inevitably led to the rise of modern nationalism. 
Throughout Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries these 
trends in historiography prepared the way for national integration. 
Although the Romantics abandoned the medieval view of history, 
they turned to the legacy of national myths as a source of legitimacy 
for "national rights." It is therefore not surprising that "historical 
mythology" was revived: a writer with a vivid imagination could 
put together a glorious history outshining that of his adversaries. 
That was the best way for the peoples of Europe to become modem 
nations, that is, a group of people, usually speaking the same language 
and sharing a basic concept about their identity, origins, and place 


The later a nation established itself, the greater its emphasis on 
history, as can be seen in Central and Eastern Europe, where a whole 



While in Western Europe nations had already been established as 
political units because of their linguistic and national unity, in Central 
Europe the creation of national states (Serbia, Romania, and Poland) 


the primary task. The political factors involved in achieving this 
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occupation of territory" as the source of so-called historical rights. 
Early historical and ethnogenetical suppositions became the funda- 
mental support for modem Romanian consciousness. 183 This ideology 
has also acted as a kind of psychological compensation for the failures 
of national development and as a justification for the country's rights 

the Bucovina, the Banat, and Dobrudja. 


The Beginnings of Modern Romanian Historiography 

Romanian historiography dates back to the seventeenth and eigh- 






to consider the national past in an objective manner. A similar goal 
was also set in the periodical Revista Istorica Romani, which was 
founded in 1931 and edited by Constantin C. Giurescu, Gheorghe 
Bratianu, and Petre P. Panaitescu. First of all, Nicolae Iorga was 
criticized. In a brief survey published in several languages, Giurescu, 
after analyzing lorga's work, came to the conclusion that lorga had 



the total membership was at least 200,000 and probably significantly 
higher. 197 In the elections of 1937 the Iron Guard received 500,000 




to historical tradition (the legacy of the Church) and service to the 
Romanian people, it continued to some extent the traditions of the 
periodical Semanatorul Toward the end of the 1930s Gtndirea adopted 
the fascist ideology. 


THE DOMINATION OF MARXIST IDEOLOGY 

evaluated in the light of the historiography of a particular period. 
After the occupation of Romania by the Soviet Army in the autumn 
of 1944, the country was gradually transformed into a socialist state. 
Instead of nationalism, proletarian internationalism was proclaimed. 
The leaders of the nationalistic movements and a part of the upper 
middle class either fled the country during the war or were imprisoned. 
It took several years to indoctrinate historians to the point that they 
were able to follow the new ideas; those who had been most active 
during the so-called "bourgeois" period were not allowed to publish 
their works in the first years of socialism. In this way, important 
historians of the interwar period, such as Nicolae Iorga, Petre P. 
Panaitescu, Constantin C. Giurescu, Aurelian Sacerdo(eanu, Ion Moga, 
and others, were silenced. Interest at that time was directed predom- 
inantly toward the immediate past. In a 1952 textbook of Romanian 
history, for example, the creation of the first Romanian social orga- 

Similarly, the problem of the origins of the Romanian language and 
people was scarcely mentioned in historical treatises. 

With the introduction of historical materialism, the Marxist dog- 
matic-schematic writing of history was initiated, reaching its peak in 
the Russocentric "Roller-Period" (1947-1954). 201 According to an 
official decision in 1954 (during the period of "Russification"), the 
letter a was completely dropped and was replaced by i. In 1963 some 
of the orthographic changes were revoked; The word Romania and 
all its cognates were again written with a. 202 The dogmatic theses of 
Soviet historiography were uncritically adopted by all the countries 
of Eastern Europe except Yugoslavia. Historical writings had a con- 
ceptional and methodical orientation that gave predominance to politics 
and ideology. Marxist cliches, platitudes, and methodological defi- 
ciencies gained the ascendary. Traditional nationalism was displaced 
by internationalism, which, however, was not devoid of definite national 







do inasmuch as historical materialism had freely permitted historical 
revisions on the basis of contemporary dogmas and political oppor- 
tunism. In this manner historiography becomes ever more remote 
from scientific requirements and performs a triple function: as executor 
of the irrefutable official line decreed by the Party; an instrument for 
deepening a sense of national identity; and a tool for persuading 
foreign readers unacquainted with the historic facts. This concept of 




which belonged to Hungary until 1918, is regarded as a former 
Romanian principality just as Moldavia and Wallachia are. The history 
of Transylvania is, therefore, presented strictly as an integral part of 
Romanian national history. Neither the determining role of Hungary 
nor the significant contribution of the Transylvanian Saxons to the 
history of Transylvania is taken into account; instead, the centuries- 
long national and social struggles of the Romanian people for in- 
dependence, which are represented as irresistible, legitimate, and 
progressive, are presented. 219 National unity is presumed a priori and 
is the preconceived basis of false analogies, myths, hypotheses, and 
historical facts deliberately taken out of context. 

The union of Transylvania with the old kingdom is depicted as a 
fundamental preconception, interpreted as a natural historical evo- 
lution. At the same time, in direct contradiction to reality, it is claimed 
that a significant proportion of the Hungarians of Transylvania favored 
the union. 220 The desire to justify historical rights from a nationalistic 

The peasant uprisings in Transylvania, such as the common rebellion 
of Hungarians and Romanians of 1437, is described as purely Romanian 
and, as such, a link in the chain of uprisings for national independence. 

The history of the peoples' settlements and ethnic development of 
Transylvania is subject to like interpretations. Contrary to international 
usage, old Hungarian and German place names, as well as the names 
of historical figures, have been changed into Romanian without any 

declared at the Second International Thracian Congress, held in 
Bucharest in September 1976, that "we are dealing with an idea." 




II 

ARCHAEOLOGY 


The nineteenth-century Romantics believed that all manifestations 

could consequently draw conclusions about the whole from its parts, 
about the material and spiritual culture and even linguistic aspects. 
It was believed that a well-defined area of common material remains 
always indicated a special, uniform population or tribe. Great un- 
certainty prevails therefore with regard to the circumstances under 

is unclear whether a change in the material culture or, conversely, a 
continued presence of material remains in a certain area always 

Great skepticism is needed in trying to answer such questions, 
particularly because archaeological finds do not always provide a 
reliable means of ethnical identification. A "uniform" archaeological 
area, for example, has too often been defined on the basis of insufficient 
analysis and interpretation of all the remains. Moreover, a really 
uniform material culture does not necessarily indicate an ethnically 
uniform population. It may be explained as easily by the existence 

since different peoples might use the same place, favorable for human 
settlement, near the estuary of a river, along an important road. A 
newly arrived people can, of course, also use the huts or the houses 
of the former inhabitants. It is also possible that the archaeological 
materials of two ethnically different groups coincide. Not taking such 
considerations into account, it has been assumed, for example, that 
the culture of the later Bronze Age in Northern Europe showed an 
ethnically uniform population and that this was Ancient Germanic. 2 

In conclusion it can be stated that it is methodologically erroneous 
to attempt the classification of material culture on the basis of ethnicity 
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on the non-Romanic Peoples of Europe: 

It is important to distinguish between the Roman remains, on the 
one hand, and objects of Roman style or production that could have 
been left by Romans as well as non-Romans, on the other. There are 
ruins of stone buildings, baths, amphitheaters, roads, and aquaducts 
throughout the Roman Empire. From such monumental traces it can 
be inferred that the people who made them were Romans (at least 
partially) and that they therefore spoke Latin. In these areas are also 
found Roman earthenware and other objects of everyday use — small 




distance commerce over an area within about 100 km of the frontiers; 


and the export of products to places as distant as present-day Russia 
and western Siberia and the middle parts of Sweden and Norway. 
Long-distance commerce used particular routes and usually started 
from certain Roman cities. As rich finds of Roman earthenware, 
especially of terra sigillata type, 16 relatively near to Roman frontiers 

although not uniformly distributed in Germania. Brooches and other 
small objects are also found frequently in these areas. 

In certain cases, imported Roman products could give some in- 
dication of the political or ethnical situation. The greater variation 
of such products in the late imperial period, for example, reflects the 
increasing organization of the Germanic tribes and the development 
of more potent tribal unions. The Roman brooches found throughout 
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Germania up to the frontier with the Finnish-Ugrian peoples in the 
Baltic probably also indicate an ethnic frontier, inasmuch as the 

conclusion can be drawn from the distribution of bronze buckets of 
the Hemmoor type, which were used in the Roman Empire and also 
exported to Germania. They were found in different sites: in Germania, 
finds come predominantly from cemeteries, while south of the limes , they 
are found in former settlements or buried in the earth, obviously with the 




















the fourth century, the areas north of the Danube are richest in hoards 
of this type. 38 

Roman coins were also found in the plains between Pannonia and 
Dacia, from the second century A.D. in more significant numbers. In 
that century, denarii predominate (225 pieces compared with 28 
bronze coins and one of gold). In the third century, the proportion 
is 25 denarii, 61 bronze and 12 gold. In the fourth century, bronze 
coins are most common among the finds: there are 262 of them, 
compared with 3 denarii and 24 gold coins. 39 In this territory, Roman 
coins of bronze or silver were found at 227 sites. The coins show 
signs of having been used for a considerable time. The finds suggest 
that the tribes living in those plains, for example, the Sarmatians, 
used Roman coins as money. 40 




THE QUESTION OF ROMANIZATION NORTH 
OF THE DANUBE 


The territorv which stretched, durine the first millennium B.C.. from 
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235 a.d.) mentioned that people allied with King 
i message written in the Latin alphabet to Trajan 

50.000 Dacians during the reign of Augustus (63 

100.000 "Transdanubians” during the rule of Nero 
re settled south of the Danube. 




language through the empire is all based on Roman sources, which 

Since making inscriptions was a Roman custom, they indicate only 
the presence of people who knew Latin but reveal almost nothing 
about the number of people who spoke other languages. 61 From the 
situation in other Roman provinces we can deduce that the people 
who spoke Latin lived mainly in towns and were Roman functionaries 
or from the leading social groups. 62 Based on the Balkan Peninsula, 
Noricum, northern Gallia, Dardania, northern Africa, and several other 
territories, it is known that many native languages persisted stubbornly 
for long periods of time. In Africa, for example, or in Noricum as 
well as in Pannonia, Roman domination lasted almost twice as long 
as in Dacia and there were many more towns; but in spite of this, 
only some of the inhabitants adopted the Latin language. In several 
areas of this territory, people kept their original mother tongue, and 
a significant part of the indigenous population was only partially 
Romanized. 63 Similar situations are reported from other provinces. 64 

Romanization affected primarily the lower territories such as Dal- 
matia and the southern part of the lower Danube, and intensive 

for Roman continuity but only until the Ostrogothic-Byzantine war 
of 536. 65 The invasions during the period of the peoples' migrations 
had devastating consequences here. Despite the exposed location of 
Noricum Mediterraneum, today's Slovenia, in Roman times, for ex- 
ample, in the three most important Roman towns of Emona, Celeia, 
and Poetovio, most of the Roman vestiges disappeared by the end 
of the fourth century and only a few elements reveal the continuity 
of settlements in the fifth and perhaps even into the sixth centuries. 66 
Necropolises reveal Gothic and Longobardian development although 
continuity in the seventh century cannot be demonstrated; in other 
words, there is no direct connection with the Slavs. 

In Pannonia, for example, the continuing existence of provincial 
Romans, that is, the remnants of their culture, can be discerned 
archaeologically, albeit with difficulty, even in the sixth century. This, 
however, must not be equated with Romanity and total Latinity. 
Therefore, it is difficult to assume that the Romanization developed 
differently in Dacia than in other Roman provinces. In mountainous 

manization. After the Roman occupation of Dacia the remaining 
population lived mainly in the rural areas, largely in mountainous 
regions where Romanization hardly occur. On the other hand, in 
areas where there was not a high degree of Romanization, the place 





abolishment of this domination..." (Protase, 1980, op. cit p 251-252). 
Dadan Settlements After the^ Conquest 

After the conquest of Dacia in 106 A.D., "part of the autochthonous 

within the province, because of the control and also for economic 
reasons (that is, good arable land was given to the colonists). This 
is the hypothetical explanation of the fact that only a few settlements 

after 106 a.d . 71 The new settlements in which the existence of Dacians 
is assumed were situated in rural areas far from the towns; the nearest 
one, that discovered at Obreja (Obrazsa, Alba County), was 25 
kilometers from Apulum. 72 If one accepts the assumption, then one 
must conclude that the Dacian population that survived the wars and 
the conquest was almost entirely displaced. Fundamental changes in 
the situation of this population are indicated also by the fact that all 
the Dacian forts and large settlements ceased to exist at the time of 



Dacian personal names found in inscriptions are often cited to 
demonstrate that Dacians lived in the province. A breakdown of this 
in the inscriptions found in Dacia Traiana according to origin is as 


"Graeco-Oriental": 

Illyrian: 

Celtic: 

"Thraco-Dacian": 
Northwest African, 
Egyptian, others: 


than 2,200 (70-75%) 
about 420 (16%) 
124 (4%) 
74 (3%) 
64 (below 3%) 

(over 1%) 
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of superior quality, produced on a wheel, disappeared completely, 

shops. No more Dacian bowls, large jars, or fruit dishes were produced. 
The earthenware was made by hand and consisted of a few primitive 
kinds of vessels. Dumitru Protase is of the opinion that the Dacian 
cup with the features typical of the preceding period, the pot of 
approximately a sac-like or bitronconic shape, different small mugs 
with a handle, and other indigenous forms of vessels must have 
existed, but their reconstruction is not always possible from the few 
and disparate fragments that have been preserved. 94 The ornamentation 
is also simplified, although the main motifs are preserved: the woven, 
alveolated, or incised belt; round prominences; incisions or alveoli 
on the rim of the vessel; and the simple line or the wave-line. The 
usual alveolated belt over the middle of the vessel is replaced by a 

A serious difficulty in the study of this pottery is the fact that it is 
generally not possible to determine the age of the vessels with any 
reasonable accuracy. In many cases it cannot even be proved whether 
a vessel was produced in the period before or after the conquest, 96 
and those that are assumed to have been made in the time of the 
province are generally dated merely as "second or third century." 97 
It must be noted that this kind of earthenware is practically the 

is low: only about 10 percent of all earthenware found in these 
settlements belongs to this category. Roman earthenware dominates 
the picture both qualitatively and quantitatively. Present everywhere, 
it consists of bowls, different kinds of pots, cans, lids, and other 
patterns of Roman provincial style. Some pieces imitate the terra 
sigillata 98 type. Besides pottery, of course, other objects specific to 
Roman culture, such as hand mills made in specialized workshops, 
fibulae, jewels, and coins, have also been found. A very important 
finding is that Roman style earthenware appears in the settlements 

type. 99 In many cases these sites were insufficiently investigated; and 
the available descriptions are consequently vague, without exact data 

further investigations will reportedly be needed in order to clarify 
the chronology or the ethnic attribution of the site in question. 

On the basis of the estimated degree of accuracy of the descriptions, 
an attempt will be made to classify roughly these sites in two main 

archaeological strata or at least in the remains of dwelling places 



while Protase believes that it began in the final stage of Roman 
rule. 102 At Boarta (Mihalyfalva, Sibiu County) poor fragments of 
Dacian ceramics were found; at Curciu (Kukiillokords, Sibiu County) 
the inhabitants seem to have been autochthons; Ocni(a (Mezoakna, 
Bistrita County), on the basis of the finds, could have a "Daco- 
Roman" symbiosis. At many sites, "future investigations" are con- 
sidered necessary for an adequate appreciation of the situation, such 
as the villages in the first group: Cematul de Jos, Feldioara (Foldvar, 
Brasov County), Micoslaca (Mikloslaka, Alba County), Radesti, former 
Timpahaza-Ujfalau (Tompahaza-Szaszujfalu, Alba County); in the 
second group: Ciumbrud (Csombord, Alba County), Ciunga (Csongva, 
Alba County), Matei (Szaszmate, Bistrita County), Risnov (Barcarozs- 
nyo, Bra§ov County), §ieu-Odorhei (Sajoudvarhely, Bistrita County), 
Smmihai de Gmpie (Mezoszentmihaly, Bistrita County), Viisoara Mica 
(Dolj County). 


Since the publication of Protase's monograph in 1966, in which 
30 settlements were mentioned as showing Roman-Dacian symbiosis. 











(Segesvar, Schassburg, Mure§ County) and at Sebe§ (Szaszsebes, Alba 
County) remains of tombs dated to the Roman period were discovered 
more than hundred years ago and the descriptions are from 1861 
and 1876, respectively. They are, of course, not of the quality required 
today; thus, the report on the finds at Sebe$ is, according to Protase, 
summary and not very clear, 116 lacking such important details as data 
about the shape of the cavities. Of importance is the fact that the 
cavities are said to have been burned, a funeral custom unusual 
among the Dacians but common south of the Danube. At Sighisoara 

fragments of vessels. An unusual circumstance was the presence in 
this tomb of 112 Roman coins (denarii from the first century B.c. to 
157 a.d.) which — in Protase's view — is a unique occurrence in Dacia. 117 
At three other sites, the observations are quite recent and no detailed 
investigations have yet been carried out. At Apele Vii and at Leu 
(Dolj County), remains of tombs, probably of the same type as those 
found at Locusteni, were found in 1972 and "are to be systematically 
investigated by archaeological excavations." 118 At Spahii (Gorj County), 
remains from a cemetery dating to the second century A.D. were 
found in 1974; they included Dacian but no Roman earthenware. 

At Iacobeni (Mezoszentjakab, Cluj County), 4 kilometers from the 
cemetery at Soporu de Cimpie (Mezoszopor, Cluj County), while 
clearing the soil in 1961 to plant grape vines, workers found about 
15 tombs. Unfortunately, all the material was destroyed with the 


exception of four urns, which are of the red Roman type and of high 
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quality, possibly made at Cristesti (Maroskeresztur, Mure? County) 
and similar to those found at Soporu de Ciinpie, Lechinfa de Mures 
(Maroslekence, Mure? County), Obreja, and other places. In an attempt 

possible to find any material at these sites; One cannot make precise 




or were ornamented by alveolated or striated bands. The fibulae and 

Obreja (Obrazsa, Alba County). Most of the material in this rather 
big cemetery is also of Roman style. The tombs are predominantly 
of the cremation type (236), and in about half of the cases an um 


was used. Most of the cavities are round or slightly oval. Of 165 
urns of the Roman provincial type, 38 are red, of superior quality; 
7 are blackish-grey, also of superior quality, while 120 are of rough 



interesting and unique phenomenon is an urn of the Roman provincial 
type, decorated by an incised belt in the Dacian manner. Two bronze 
coins from the second century A.D. were found in these tombs. 


apparently used as oboli of Charon according to the ancient Graeco- 







to those found in Soporu de CTmpie. 126 

Soporu de Ctmpie (Mezoszopor, Cluj County). 127 Excavated in 1955 
and 1961, this is one of the largest of the cemeteries attributed by 
most Romanian historians to the Dacians in Roman Dacia. Out of a 
total of 189 tombs, 168 (89%) are of the cremation type and 21 (11%) 
of the inhumation type. Most of the graves contain an um, in 136 
cases placed in an usual cavity, in 3 cases in a stone box, and in 
another 2 cases covered by a platform of tombstones. A lesser number 
(27) are tombs without an um, consisting of a simple cavity, round 
or oval, and small; some of these too are covered by a platform of 
gravestones. In all cases, the burning of the body was carried out in 
a place different from that of the burial. Among the Roman urns, 
there are high quality red ones made on a potter's wheel; grey- 
brownish urns of inferior quality; and hand-made, blackish-grey urns 
of rough paste, with Dacian ornaments. In three cases, the um was 
covered by a Dacian cup. The 21 inhumation graves contain mostly 

six of these contained Roman provincial pottery, while Dacian vessels 
(shards) were found in only one. 

Earthenware was found in 167 tombs. Out of these, fragments or 
entire vessels of both Roman and Dacian type were found in 45, 128 





generally poor inventory; in phase 2a, urns of a greyish-brown color 
dominate and a Carpic silver ornament appears; and in phase 2b, 


Koman influence increases witn tne appearance ot red touet-powaer, 
ball-formed urns, and imitations of sarcophagi (boxes of stone). Only 
in this phase were old coins from the second century placed into 
the tombs. 136 Such a division is, however, poorly corroborated by 
reality. There are indeed more Dacian vessels in the northwestern 
part of the cemetery than in the southeastern part where three stone 
boxes were found, and most of the coins are found in the southern 


part; but there is a significant overlapping in most respects. 137 Moi ' ver, 




in arriving at reliable conclusions on the basis of the scarce historical 
records and the available archaeological material. 

The migration of the Carps primarily encompasses the area from 
the rim of the eastern Carpathians to the heart of Moldavia. After 
the abandonment of the province of Dacia Traiana, the Carps moved 
into Transylvania, although in the years 245 to 247 Dacia was 
threatened by Carpic incursions. Carpic archaeological remnants have 
been found in various places in Transylvania (Iligua-Uriu, Alsoilva- 
Felor, Bistrifa County, Obreja, Sebe$, Media?.) and the ceramics thus 

About thirty hoards of coins found in Transylvania date from the 


time of the Carpic incursions and were obviously buried because of 
the attacks. 140 Most probably, the inscription made by an inhabitant 
of Apulum, a Carpis liberalus, u ' also refers to this event. In Horedt's 
view, 142 Carps taken as prisoners of war in those years were settled 
at several places in Transylvania, in the vicinity of military centers: 
at Soporu de Ctmpie, 20 kilometers from Potaissa, where a Roman 
legion was stationed; at Obreja, near Apulum at Farca$ele, Locusteni; 
and Re?ca, near to the military center of Dacia Malvensis-Romula 
(in present-day Oltenia). This hypothesis is mainly based upon the 
finds of several objects considered specific to the Carps; these include 
a piece of granulated, filigree-ornamented silver jewelry of which 
about 100 pieces were found in Moldavia (Carpic Poiene?ti culture 
of the mid-third century), and safety pin with a long feather-cylinder. 
Horedt therefore believes that the cemetery belonged to the Carps 
and was begun in the first half of the third century A.D. On the basis 
of the older coins and Dacian ceramics erroneously taken to date the 
cemetery, it was assumed that the use of the cemetery began in the 
second century and belongs to the indigenous Dacians. However, 



Cassius, Sabianus, the governor of Dacia in 180 a.d., "has also subdued 
12,000 Dacians living in the vicinity [of Dacia], who have been driven 
away from their ancient homeland, and was ready to help the others, 
promising them land in our Dacia." 144 Although this record suggests 
a colonization of free Dacians, it offers no proof of it, since it is not 
known whether Sabianus kept his promise. It must be pointed out 
that the immigration of free Dacians from the areas northwest and 
west of the territory of the former province after the Roman withdrawal 
is well established and unquestioned. Archaeological remains show 
that free Dacians settled after 275 a.d. at Cipau (Maroscsapo, Mures 
County), at Archiud, and most probably also at Soporu de Cimpie. 

Dumitru Protase emphasizes that the material culture of the free 
Dacians is not yet sufficiently known. The following finds were 
connected with the presence of Carps in Dacia Traiana: Grey amphorae 
and fruit dishes made on a wheel; pearls, earrings of silver, and 
filigree jewelry; small, columbine-shaped, iron pendants; mirrors of 
the Sarmatian type, made of white metal; certain forms of bronze 
fibulae, dating to the end of the second century; and similarities in 

found at 21 places in Transylvania and Oltenia, it is not certain that 
Carps really settled in all these sites. Especially jewelry and fibulae 
can easily pass from one area to another; and it cannot be excluded 
that such filigree jewelry and fibulae were produced in provincial 
Roman workshops. 146 If one accepts as the most reliable evidence of 
the Carps only earthenware and the find of several objects specific 
to them, a colonization of Carps in the mid-third century a.d. in the 
Roman province of Dacia, is possible at Bezid (Bozdd, Harghita 
County), Media? (Medgyes, Sibiu County), Sebe?, Cristian (Keresz- 
tenysziget, Sibiu County), Mere§ti (Homorodalmas, Harghita County), 
§opteriu (Septer, Bistrita County) and, possibly, Govora-Sat. 147 

The problem has not been concluded, but the settlement of free 
Dacians and Carps in Dacia after the Roman retreat can be considered 
as proved; their settlement at several places already in the mid-third 

umented but is not entirely to be excluded. In any case, it is unlikely 
that the inhabitants of Obreja or Locusteni or those buried at Soporu 
de Cimpie would have been exclusively Carps or free Dacians coming 

The presence of the primitive Dacian-type earthenware in the 
settlement and cemeteries and the practice of cremation are practically 

The amount of this type of earthenware is, however, very low (10% 
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attributed to colonists from Pannonia, Noricum, and Illyria (Dal- 
matia). 150 It can be assumed that after the fourth century vestiges of 
Dacians are no more ascertainable. The risk exists, moreover, that 
cemeteries or settlements, in which the archaeological material known 
today is not as specific, have not been correctly attributed but have 
been erroneously assigned to the Dacians. 

It is also possible that the material at the sites in question is 
insufficient to determine the real origin of the inhabitants; obviously 
the Dacian hypothesis is not by far the only possibility and, in fact, 
not even the most likely. It has been admitted that the material 
remains of Roman culture could have been left by Roman colonists, 150 * 
in which case, the assumption of Dacians living there is not necessary. 

If one accepts the reasoning that the Dacians living in Roman 
Dacia adopted Roman culture and then the Latin language and had 
been Romanized by the time the Romans left the province around 
275 A.D., Dacian elements among the remains of such a population 
would decrease successively and be replaced by Roman material. 151 
As it appears from the description of the cemeteries there are no 
signs to indicate such gradual changes. It is, however, even more 
important to investigate whether the non-Roman population at Soporu 
de Gmpie and at the other places where Dacians are assumed to 
have been living in Roman Dacia adopted Roman culture as a whole, 
in an organic way, which could indicate the emergence of a new, 
specific culture in which both the ancient Dacian and the new Roman 

Relating to the adoption of funeral rites, there are, of course, major 
problems with regard to the assumed Romanized population and 
those of the non-Roman population in Dacia Traiana. In the cemetery 
at Soporu de Gmpie five Roman coins from the period from 112 to 
182 A.D. were found (two of them in urns) and probably were placed 
in the tombs for payment of the oboli of Charon, an ancient Graeco- 
Roman custom. It is assumed that the people living here had adopted 
this custom in the second century a.d. from the Roman colonists. 

known, which would be a consequence of the Graeco-Roman cultural- 
religious influence. 152 This "cultural-religious influence" is seen, how- 
ever, also among peoples who did not adopt the Latin language, for 
example, in eastern Prussia, east of the Passarge River 153 and, in fact, 
also among the Carps in Moldavia. 154 The latest date of the coins 
found in the cemetery at Soporu de Gmpie is 182 A.D., and it is 
assumed that they "date burials made in the second century a.d ." 155 







ie Dobrudja (moi 

than two hundred) and, after that, in Oltenia and in the Banat. The 
fewest are encountered in Transylvania 170 and then in the western 
part where the earlier Roman settlements occurred. In eastern Tran- 
sylvania, in the marginally Romanized areas, only some 100 to 150 

THE FOURTH CENTURY A.D. IN TRANSYLVANIA 

It could have occurred in 268 a.d. but also as late as 275 a.d . 172 
Whether part of the population of Dacia Traiana remained in place 

statement that Emperor Aurelian removed the Roman population from 
Dacia Traiana 173 and settled them south of the Danube 174 may or may 
not be true. There is not much point in continuing this debate, 

advanced in support of the hypothesis of a Roman or Romanized 
population in Transylvania in the fourth century. The material remains 
of non-Roman peoples in Transylvania in the centuries after the 

been discovered in recent decades. The problems could be formulated 
as follows: 1. how reliable are the arguments in favor of the Roman 
character of a part of the population; and 2. assuming that Romans 
were living there in the fourth century, what was their situation, 
their share of the total population; and 3. what influence from the 
non-Romans could reasonably be expected to be found under the 

The material remains dated to the fourth century in Transylvania 
(the greater part of which was a significant share of Dacia Traiana) 
were recently described by Kurt Horedt, 175 who distinguishes three 
principal areas: 1. the western part of Transylvania, the area of the 
former Roman towns of Sarmizegethusa, Apulum, Potaissa, Napoca, 
and Porolissum, characterized by Roman finds, and a western group 
of rural settlements in which a "Daco-Roman” population is assumed 
to have been living; 2. the Sintana de Mure§ (Marosszentanna) culture 
in the Transylvanian Basin (Mezoseg, Cimpia Transilvaniei) and the 
adjacent areas (north-central Transylvania), which can be identified 
with the western Goths' settlements, and 3. the people of Sfintu 
Gheorghe (Sepsiszentgyorgy) in eastern Transylvania with a Dacian, 
Roman, and Germanic (Gothic) mixed culture. To these must be added 
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Square, somewhat to the northeast of Petofi Street, where three 
sarcophagi were found in 1914. In one of these, there were two late 
Roman earrings. On the same site in 1927 a sarcophagus worked 
from an antique memorial-stone ( cippus ), dated somewhere from the 
second through the third century a.d., reused and excavated to serve 
as a box of a pagan sarcophagus, was discovered. Christian symbols 
were added to the inscription; the tomb also contained four needles. 
A fourth tomb was a sarcophagus made of brick, and from the same 
site there is also a stone sarcophagus with a cover made of an Aedicula 
wall. 190 Not far from this site, in Kogalniceanu (Farkas) Street, a stone 
sarcophagus covered by a reused Aedicula Wall was discovered, in 
1974. Southeast of Roman Napoca, in Plugarilor Street, five tombs 
were found in 1933 and another 32 between 1972 and 1976. Of these, 
28 were oriented in a west-east direction, and some of them had a 
layer of chalk on the bottom. There were nine stone sarcophagi and 
22 tombs constructed of brick. Older monuments were reused in at 
least six cases. No objects were found in these tombs, because all 
had been plundered. 191 

Finds dating to the fourth century are scarce in the area of Moigrad 
(Mojgrad, antique Porolissum), near Zalau (Zilah). As is the case with 
the other former Roman towns, no later settlement was built here, 
nor have thorough excavations been done here. 192 The remains of a 

documents, were excavated in 1914. Near this building, 17 tombs (6 
sarcophagi, 11 without sarcophagi) laid down later, were found, of 
which six were made of brick. Several Romanian archaeologists have 
considered these tombs to be remains of "Daco-Romans." 193 Also the 
Romanian archaeologist Dumitru Protase considered that, on basis 
of the brick construction, these tombs can be dated to the post- 
Roman period. 194 Horedt rejects this interpretation and considers that 
these tombs were medieval. 195 

The Roman coins found at Moigrad (Porolissum) dated from the 
time of Emperor Constantine the Great to that of Valens. A number 
of objects of Christian character from several centuries were also 
found here; from the fourth century there is the bottom of a dish 
with a Chrismon (signs of Christian letters) and a votive inscription 
engraved on its inner side, " Ego . . . vius vot(um) p (osui)/' as well 
as a tree and a pigeon. (As shown by IstvSn B6na, Erdely tortenete, 
Budapest, 1986, vol. I, p. 564, this is most probably a forgery.) Another 
find from Moigrad is considered possibly of Christian origin: a fragment 
of a clay vessel, on which the formula Utere Felix was engraved. 195a The 
inscription Utere Felix can be traced back to the last years of the province 
of Dacia Traiana (Horedt). Following the abandonment of the province, 
inscriptions were no longer used. 




third century, has been noted earlier. 200 It will probably never be 
possible to establish the features of post-Roman pottery in Transylvania 
and to distinguish it from that produced during the Roman period. 201 

The continued production of Roman earthenware in the post- 
Roman period is questionable; it "may, in any case, be assumed." 202 
The grey earthenware, which contains sand and was also available 
earlier, increased and eventually replaced the red pottery. 203 At the 



people of the so-called Sfintu Gheorghe culture invalidate the as- 
sumption that bronze coins must be connected with a Roman pop- 


Non-Roman Settlements and Tombs in Transylvania 
from the Mid-Third to End of the Fourth Century 
The So-called Sfintu Gheorghe (Eastern) Group of Settlements 

In the valleys of the upper Olt and the Riul Negru (Feketeiigy) 
rivers, in a well-defined area in southeastern Transylvania, a special 
culture is found. 208 Because the first finds of this kind of culture were 
made between 1882 and 1891 at Sepsiszentgyorgy (Sfintu Gheorghe), 
these settlements are called today the Sfintu Gheorghe group. There 
are about 22 settlements of this kind; and the cemetery no. 1 at 
Bratei most probably also belongs to this culture. It is characterized 
by Dacian, Carpic, Roman, and Gothic remains. The Dacian influence 

similar to that produced by the Dacians in pre-Roman times, and the 
hand-made, handless conic cup with a dotted circle on the lower rim 
characteristic of the Sfintu Gheorghe culture. Red earthenware made 
on a wheel shows Roman influence, and the grey pieces made on a 
wheel include forms that could also be derived from Roman forms. 209 
The ruffle-finished vessel very frequent in the Roman military set- 
tlements at the time of Roman rule is found in most of the settlements 
of the Sfintu Gheorghe culture. 

An interesting phenomenon in eastern Transylvania, which cannot 
be overlooked, is the early appearance of the Cemjachov culture. As 
mentioned previously, Roman influence was strongest in western 

weak if not altogether absent. Rather a Dacian substratum is to be 
recognized here. After the gradual disappearance of Dacian elements, 
however, the components of the Cernjachov culture made a very early 
appearance. As previously stated, after the fourth century the Dacian 
element is no longer archaeologically ascertainable. Excavations made 
at Sfintu Gheorghe, Reci (Rety), Cernatul (Csematon, Covasna County), 
and Bezid brought forth several objects characteristic of the Cernjachov 
culture. The later phase of this culture in Transylvania was designated 
by the name Sintana de Mure§. Both cultures, that of Sfintu Gheorghe 
as well as the Cemjachov culture, are characterized by the shiny grey 
pottery, the decoration by surface-glazing, and the large number of 
dishes. Some forms, such as cans with a withdrawn opening and the 
can from Tirgu Secuiesc (Kezdivasarhely), described by the Romanian 
archaeologist Vasile Parvan in 1926, 210 originate directly from the 



Since 1959, at Bratei (Barath 
the Tjrnava Mare (Nagykukiillc . 

third and second centuries B.c. (Celtic tombs) to the thirteenth century 
A.D. (Pecheneg settlements). The excavations reveal elements char- 
acteristic of different peoples, among which one may distinguish 
Romans, Germanic tribes, Slavs, Avars, and medieval inhabitants of 
Transylvania. A significant part of the cemetery was destroyed for a 
sand-pit before it could be studied (Ligia Barzu, 1973, p. 9). A severe 
shortcoming of the description of this cemetery is that it does not 
indicate in which tomb each of the objects was found; therefore, a 
horizontal-stratigraphic investigation is not possible (Horedt, 1982, 
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cremation. Most of them are quite shallow, 1.2 to 1.5 meters long, 
and 40 to 60 centimeters wide. The majority of the tombs (270, or 
77.5%) show a red color on the bottom and sides, the effect of fire. 
This effect of fire and the oval shape of the tombs is explained by 
the burning of the body over the pit. Similar circumstances are known 
from several areas in modem times (New Guinea, Japan.), where this 


handles were found here. 

All this is very similar to the situation in the SfTntu Gheorghe 

the fact that the comparison is made between objects placed in tombs 
(Bratei) and those found among the remains of settlements (SfTntu 
Gheorghe). 214 This could explain the more frequent appearance of 
amphoras at Bratei (the custom could have been to place them in 
tombs). In spite of the many analogies with the STntana de Mure§ 






The area of dissemination of the Cemjachov-Sintana de Mure$ 
culture is bordered on the east by the steppe of the left bank of the 
Dnieper and on the west by the Olt River and mid-Transylvania as 
far as Volhynia; on the south by the Danube and the Pontic Steppes. 
Its chronological limits are probably between 270 and 380 A.D. - On the 
basis of examination of burial sites, the German archaeologist Volker 
Bierbrauer places the late phases of this culture in the second half of the 
fourth century and sees a link between it and the Eastern Germanic tribes 
of the fifth century. 221 Most suitable for chronological determination of the 
Cemjachov-Sintana de Mure§ culture are the large necropolises of 
Gavrilowka, Kosanowo (Ukraine), Sintana de Mure§ (Marosszentanna), 
Tirg§or, and Independent (Ro- 
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mania). The earliest phases of this culture are characterized by graves 
laid from north to south (Targsor, Kosanowo) while in later phases 
most graves are already laid from west to east by an increasing 
number of graves devoid of enclosures. As the number of tombs 
without enclosures increases during the later phase of the Cernjachov- 

graves, combs with high handles, and thin fibulae with semicircular 
handles. 222 The spread of the number of richly filled women's tombs 
is limited to the period of Hunnic rule, that is, shortly after the 
culture's end, and reaches from Lower Austria to the Hungarian Plain. 
The hoards found in §imleul Silvaniei, Pietroasa, and Apahida in 

The Cernjachov-Smtana de Mures culture is not exclusively Gothic, 
except Transylvania, but representative of all the peoples who lived 
between the Dnieper and the Western Carpathians in the fourth 

The Cemjachov culture penetrated Transylvania only at a later 
stage of its evolution when their Gothic carriers moved into Tran- 
sylvania in the second half of the fourth century through the Eastern 
Carpathians under Hunnic pressure. The name Sintana de Mures 
(Marosszentanna) culture is derived from the burial grounds of the 
same name, the largest of its kind, in Transylvania and represents a 
later stage of the Cernjachov culture. 224 Nevertheless, it is possible 
to distinguish an earlier from a later phase even here. 225 In 1903 77 
tombs were excavated. Unfortunately, the middle, and probably oldest 
part of the cemetery, was destroyed for a sandpit before it could be 
studied.' The principal characteristics of the Sintana de Mures 
culture are the burial of bodies (inhumation) and the remains belonging 
to early East Germanic finds, such as single-rowed combs with straight 
rather than semicircular handles but with a bell-shaped middle section, 
as well as the predominance of fibulae with an inverted foot and 
semicircular headplates, metal clasps, and belt buckles with stamped 
fittings. 22 '’ Similar material remains (of the Goths) were also found 
at Tirgu Mures (Marosvasarhely), Cluj, Ocna Mures (Marosujvar, Alba 
County), Ocnita (Mezoakna), and Palatca (Magyarpalatka, Cluj County). 
The increased absence of enclosures and the west to east rather than 
north to south orientation of tombs would indicate a later origin for 
the burial grounds of Sintana de Mures and attest to the expansion 
of Arian Christianity among the Goths in the second half of the 



of unknown origin. Which people really left these tombs cannot at 
present be established. A Sarmatian mirror may, for example, have 
been used by others than the Sarmatians, while a skeleton in the 
sitting position is perhaps more likely to have belonged to a Sarmatian 

Free (non-Romanized) Dacians from the west settled in the former 



Like the Jaziges, 232 Roxolans, Alans, and Aorsians, the Sarmatians 

the culture of the peoples of the Pontic Steppes. They lived in the 
area along the Volga from the seventh to the third century B.c. and 
then moved west. In their western migration the Sarmatians subdued 
the Scythians of the Black Sea and reached the Danube and, later, 
also the territory of modem Hungary. They settled for hundreds of 
years on the edge of the Roman Empire. During the period of Roman 
rule in Dacia they occupied the plain between the Tisza River and 
Transylvania. In the third and fourth centures a.d. their rule was 
terminated by the Goths and Huns. It is not impossible to assume 
that Sarmatian tribes were included among the Kuvrat Bulgars in the 
Carpathian Basin, who, however, were later assimilated with the 

The presence of another population in post-Roman Dacia Traiana 
is more questionable. Horedt defends the hypothesis that Carps settled 
at several places in the province as early as in the third century, 233 
but this is not generally accepted and the material evidence is not 
very strong in favor of a real settlement of Carps. Here, too, the 

on another in a part of Europe where such influences are very 
complicated and the effective presence of people who were the bearers 
of the material finds in question. The objects of Carpic origin are 
considered by those who do not believe that Carps settled in large 
numbers in Transylvania to be imported material. 234 

A search for signs of inhabitation and activity on the sites of 
different types of Roman villages from the period of the province 
gives poor results. Villages whose inhabitants occupied themselves 
with different trades were frequent in other Roman provinces but 
are not known in Dacia Traiana. Such villages existed at some places 
also in Barbaricum, such as along the upper Tisza River, where villages 
with earthen vessels were quite numerous. From Dacia Traiana, 
however, only Cluj-Mana§tur, Mugeni, and Sfintu Gheorghe, near the 
location called "Epresteto," where ovens of Roman construction were 
preserved and possibly used during the fourth century, may be 
mentioned in this connection. Whether the production of earthenware 
continued at Criste§ti after 275 a.d. is similarly uncertain; reliable 
proof has not been presented. 235 Of about 40 (established and assumed) 
farms from the time of the province, only 2 were possibly inhabited 
in the fourth century. 236 At only three of the thirty-seven Roman 
military camps it is assumed that settlements were possibly occupied 

the basis of fragments of earthenware possibly dating to the fourth 






theory. The archaeologist Kurt Horedt, for example, believes that 
bronze coins in general could be attributed with more probability to 
the Roman population, since they had value as money but only a 
small intrinsic value. This statement, however, should not be gen- 
eralized, because the bronze coins from Cipau (Maroscsapo, Mures 
County) belonged to free Dacians who migrated to the territory. 247 

An up-to-date summary of the main arguments for ethnic continuity 
in post-Aurelian Dacia Traiana as compared to the territories inhabited 
by the Sarmatians (C/., D. Gabler in Romer und Germanen in Mittel- 







Macrea to indicate the presence of "Daco-Romans" after the retreat 
of Aurelian. 257 Protase later developed this hypothesis further and in 



sure whether they really were found together, that is, whether they 
of which three contain denarii and only one consists of bronze coins 










The majority of coin finds consist of individual pieces, and only at 
six places could hoards be assumed to have existed: Dobra, Firtos, 
Hida (Hidalmas, Salaj County), §eica Mica (Kisselyk, Sibiu County), 
"Transylvania," and Stngeorgiu de Ctmpie (Mezoszentgyorgy, Mure? 

The coins of the first half of the seventh century still belong to 
the times of the Germanic peoples; the last coin of Constantine III 
(641) marks the end of this period. 273 No coins from the next two 
hundred years have been found in Transylvania. The period of coin 










The Inscriptions 

Given the great difference in early Christian vestiges from Dobrugea 
(former Scythia Minor) and from Transylvania (a large part of which 
was Dacia Traiana), a scholarly analysis must consider these territories 
separately. Here, the inscriptions found in Transylvania will be dis- 
cussed in some detail. Rusu's list (1984) of third to eighth century 
Christian vestiges found in Romania contains the following Latin and 
Greek inscriptions discovered in the territory of Transylvania: 

made in the fourth century in northern Italy, most probably in 
Aquileia. 

Vetel (Vecel, Hunedoara County): An arch of one silver fibula trans- 
formed into a ring with the inscription: " Quartine vivas.” Possibly 
Christian, according to Horedt, 1982. 

Bologa (Sebesvar, Cluj County): Silver ring with the inscription: 
UT(ere) F(elix). Christian character questionable, according to Horedt, 
1982. 

Moigrad: Vase with the inscription: “Utere Felix” Christian character 






Ethnic Continuity in the Carpatho-L 


the areas in which they might have worked. - More important: the 
ex voto was found outside the western Transylvanian area where a 
Latin-speaking population is assumed to have been living in the 
fourth century: twelve kilometers from Bratei, the site of a non-Roman 
population from the fourth century, and fifteen kilometers from Media?, 
where a fourth century site with remains of the Sintana de Mure? 
culture was found. In his original publication, Horedt believed that 
the Donarium could have belonged to the Goths. 297 This was also the 
opinion of the Hungarian scholar Andras Alfoldi. 298 In his later 
work, however, Horedt changed his opinion and attributed the Don- 
arium to a Romanized group. 

Another major difficulty with this find is that it is not connected 
with an archaeological site (for example, remains of a church or at 
least a dwelling place). It may originally have been in a wooden 
chapel, but this is very hypothetical. Produced in the fourth century 
probably in Aquileia, it is not known whether it was transported to 
the area near Biertan in the same century or later. If this occurred 
in the fourth century, it is still uncertain under what circumstances 
it reached the place. Commercial contacts with the empire existed, 
and a chandelier once dedicated to a Christian community living in 
a quite different territory could have been imported by people who 
did not understand the writing it contained. Even the most recent 
Romanian interpretation does not preclude the possibility that the 
Donarium of Biertan is imported. 299 Soldiers serving in the Roman 
army might have brought with them similar object from, for example, 
plundered churches, that may later have been found in distant places 
in Europe. Even if the object had been given to a Christian community, 
the Latin inscription of the Donarium does not necessarily imply that 
it was destined for a Latin-speaking population. Possession of an 
object, in those days, did not necessarily imply ideological identification 
with it. It is not impossible that Christians whose priests also knew 
Latin lived in the region of Biertan in the fourth century. But an object 
with a Latin inscription does not prove that the population living there also 
understood Latin. The inscription EGO ZENOVIVS VOTVM POSVI on 
the tabula ansata was prepared in the same place as the Chrismon - in 
Sirmium or in Aquileia, for the person who originally ordered it, and its 
connection with Dacia is not greater than that of the bronze vessels buried 
together with it. 300 

Inscriptions written in the Greek language were found at three 
places, according to the list above. The others, eight inscriptions in 
addition to that on the Donarium, were in Latin. They are claimed 
to be proof of the existence of a plentiful "Daco-Roman" population 




centuries after the Roman retreat from Dacia. Those mentioned by 
Rusu (1984) will be briefly summarized here. 

In the third century, Christian martyrs are mentioned in Scythia 
Minor (Halmyrs). In the fourth century, there are records about the 
Goths living in the plains of Muntenia; and several bishops are 
mentioned by name: Ulfila, Goddas, Sava the Goth. Bishop Teofil of 
Gothia took part in the Sinod of Nicea (Nikaia) in 325 a.d. There 








To summarize the available records: 1. Early Christianity is richly 
documented in Scythia Minor (present-day Dobrudja), where ruins 
of eight churches are found. 2. Concrete data (the names of several 
bishops, martyrs, persecutions) about early Christians north of the 
Danube refer mainly to the Goths and the Gepidae, although other 
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centuries a.d.) in the idiom of the Roman populations in the Balkan 
Peninsula and in parts of Italy. 


THE FIFTH TO THE SEVENTH CENTURIES 
IN TRANSYLVANIA 


Germanic Peoples 





There are no written sources about the early history of the Old 
Germanic people, the Gepidae. 313 They migrated together with other 
Germanic tribes, with the Goths, Bastams, Eruls, Vandals, and Lon- 
gobards, in the middle of the second century a.d. from the shores 

penetrated the Carpathian Basin. 314 They spoke the same or a similar 
language as the Goths. 





sylvanian Basin (Mezoseg, Ctmpia Transilvaniei) and its surroundings, 
primarily the regions of the Some$ul Mic (Kis Szamos) and Mure? 
(Maros) rivers. 

The presence of the Gepidae in the Carpatho-Danubian area in 
the sixth century is mentioned in several records. During the reign 
of Justinian (527-565) they conquered Dacia Ripensis. Theophylaktos 
Simokatta reported three Gepidic villages in the Banat in connection 
with a Byzantine military raid in the year 601. 316 In the year 626 
Gepidae were also reported to be fighting in the army of the Avars 
at the siege of Constantinople. The capital of the Gepidic kingdom 
was moved to Sirmium (modem Mitrovica, Yugoslavia) around 560. 

Following the settlement of the Avars in the Carpathian Basin and 
the defeat of the Gepidae in 567, the predominance of the Germanic 
peoples in the Carpathian Basin, that of the Gepidae in the Tisza 
region as well as in Transylvania, cam®, to an end: The Longobards 



of Gepidae were established in Transylvania, especially in the Mure? 
region and in the northern area of the Transylvanian Basin. Gepidic 

Hungarian Plain (Alfold). P 

Morejti-Podei (Malomfalva-Podej, Mures County) is a typical set- 
tlement from the period of the peoples' migration, that is, of the 
Transylvanian-Merovingian culture. 320 The settlement started at about 
the turn of the fifth to the sixth century and ended with the collapse 
of the Gepidic Empire (567). Similar cemeteries are also known to 
have existed in the Hungarian Plain. The excavations made from 1951 
to 1956 uncovered 81 graves. Although there are many archaeological 
strata at Moresti, there are few remains that can be used to date the 
levels chronologically. During the peoples' migration period the prin- 
ciple remains in Transylvania are of a Germanic population. Evidence 








assumption of late Roman continuity in Transylvania. 334 Archaeological 
and historical data converge in this instance. 


In reference to the objects found among Gepidic material remains 

Roman province of Dacia, it should be noted that the Roman influence 
in this period was very pronounced throughout Europe; this fact 
certainly does not presuppose Romans living among the Goths. 
Furthermore, it is not possible to determine the exact dating or the 
designation of the archaeological finds, particularly those of objects 
of daily usage of the Roman population at the end of the fourth 







because of their movement westward. Their vestiges in the trans- 
carpathian territories can be verified in Buhaieni (Iasi County), 
Dulceanca (Teleorman County), Gheraseni (Buzau County), and Con- 
cetti (Bototani County). 

In 422 the Huns entered the Carpathian Basin. They chased the 
Goths from the Sea of Azov into Dacia; and later they themselves 
moved toward Dacia, for instance, against the Agathirs who inhabited 
the Carpathians. By 425 the empire of the Huns under Attila (433- 





Carpathian Basin. 

CEMETERIES IN TRANSYLVANIA FROM THE 
SIXTH TO NINTH CENTURIES 

The Avars 

As mentioned previously, the archaeological configuration of Tran- 




last quarter of the seventh century to the beginning of the eighth 
century, has been established. The chronology of the late Avar period 
is still a subject of controversy: It is dated between the middle and 

into the early ninth century; and it is characterized by cast bronze 
work. Equestrian nomadic objects, besides sheet metal artifacts, are 
limited to stirrups and snaffles. 





Vere$mort, Aiud (Nagyenyed, Cluj County), Teiu$ (Tovis, Alba County), 
Cicau (Csako, Alba County), Band, Cipau, More$ti, Lopadea Noua 
(Magyarlapad, Alba County), Aiudul de Sus (Felenyed, Alba County), 
Magina (Muzsnahaza) and Heria (Hari, both Alba County). There 
are remnants of the Avar culture in Transylvania in the Aries River 
valley in Moldovene$ti (Varfalva, Cluj County), Comesti (Sovenyfalva, 
Cluj County), Cimpia Turzii (Aranyosgyeres, Cluj County), and Turda, 
as well as in Corund (Korond, Harghita County), Dumbraveni Er- 
zsebetvaros, Sibiu County), Nusfalau (Szilagynagyfalu, Salaj County), 
Someseni, and Ocna Sibiului (Vizakna, Sibiu County). The pendant 
of an Avar cast iron filigree from the eighth or ninth century was 
found in Dabica (Doboka, Cluj County). Contemporary Avar cast 
iron artifacts are also known from the cemeteries of Nusfalau and 
Someseni and were still used by the Gepidae after the Avar period, 
as late as 630. In Noslac Gepidic remnants of the Avar period and 
a belt buckle used by equestrian nomads at the beginning of the 
seventh century were found. 
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Slavic period began. Nevertheless, until the last quarter of the seventh 
century, late Germanic, Avar (nomadic equestrian), and Slavic elements 
converged. The archaeological excavations of Transylvania reveal a 
continuity of settlements in the 6th and 7th centuries, that is, between the 





ureu wnnenware, wun circular or waveu urnamemauuii. ^ grey pasre 

(clay) is the identifying characteristic of early Slavic ceramics. The 
list of places where this kind of ceramics was found in Transylvania 
has been established by Horedt as follows: Sighi?oara, Bezid, Cipau, 
Sfintu Gheorghe, Sala?uri (Szekelyszallas, Mure? County), Cemat, 
Comana de Jos (Alsokomana, Bra?ov County), and Poian. 358 The 
earliest Slavic ceramics are difficult to distinguish from those of the 
Cemjachov culture. 


Starting with the seventh century the first Slavic cremation 



century, in the Avar period. Some of the urns should be attributed 
to the post- Avar period, to the so-called Media? group. No connection 
with the cremation cemetery of Bratei 1 of the third-fourth centuries 
can be assumed. 360 

Six funeral groups can be distinguished in Transylvania: Media?, 
GTmba?, Nu?falau, Blandiana (originally Cima/Maroskama, Alba 
County), Ciumbrud, and Cluj. They were named after the places 
where they were first known to have existed. 361 The Media? group 
through its Slavic characteristics is defined as Slavic. Nevertheless, 





exception is along the middle course of the Mure? River and the 
eastern part of the Tisza River plain where tombs of Avar equestrians 
are frequent. 

In about half of the places, a small number (about 9%) of the 
bodies were buried without cremation. There are several explanations 

rituals and social, or ethnic circumstances. Most of the bodies were 
buried with the head towards the east, contrary to the Christian 
funeral rites; the lower classes may have been buried in this way. 
The presence of such objects as a Byzantine clasp or a knife of iron 
in such tombs suggests, however, that even rich and powerful people 
were buried in this way. With regard to the ethnic character of these 




In a work published in 1974 a Romanian historian argued that the 
presence of a Romanized population ("Daco-Romans") in Muntenia 
in the fourth to seventh centuries had been "indisputably proved in 

circumstances are said to have contributed to the Romanization of 
Muntenia: The territory belonged for some years in the early second 
century to Moesia Inferior; and in 112 and 113 a.d., a Roman army 
unit (the Cohors I Hispanorum veterana) was stationed there. In the 
same period, the Romans erected a number of fortifications in several 
parts of Muntenia and southern Moldavia. Some of these have been 
excavated, including those at Drajna de Sus, at Malaie$ti, Tirg$or, 
and Pietroasele (near Buzau). 375 After the death of Emperor Trajan 
in 117 A.D., the Sarmatians attacked Moesia Inferior and Dacia; they 
subsequently settled at several places in Muntenia. The new emperor, 
Hadrian, was advised to give up the Dacian province but did not 
follow this advice. He abandoned, however, all the towers in the 
interior of Muntenia and southern Moldavia; and the Roman border 

The merchants traveling through Muntenia from the towns along the 

as having contributed to Romanization. 

During the time of Emperor Constantine the Great (306-337), the 
Byzantine Empire expanded. The area of the present-day Romanian 
provinces, Muntenia and Oltenia up to the furrow of Novae ( Brazda 
lui Novae), was occupied for some time. 376 The invasion of the Huns 
put an end to this period. In the sixth century, the Byzantine Empire 
expanded northward again and reconquered the northern areas of 
the Balkan Peninsula up to the lower Danube. A number of towers 
were built along the northern shore of the river (at Litterata, Diema, 
and Tumu Magurele); the ruins of the last two towers still exist. 
Romanian historians attribute great importance to this period of time, 
as well as to a record (the Novella of Justinian) that gives some hints 
about the circumstances along the lower Danube. 377 It must be 
emphasized, however, that immediately after the death of the Byzantine 
ruler Maurikios (602) the Romans lost all contacts with the middle 

The chief arguments for an early Romanization of Muntenia, 
however, are archaeological. Earthenware dating to the second and 
third centuries a.d. shows Roman provincial characteristics, and most 
of the metal objects are of Roman origin. This is the case, for example, 
in a settlement dating from the second half of the second century 
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to the beginning of the fourth century at Matasaru, in western Muntenia 
(fifty kilometers from the limes Trans- Alutanus), where excavations 
began in 1962; the techniques of making earthenware found here are 
"of the type found in the settlements of Roman Dacia." 378 Further 
excavations at the same site in 1977 resulted in the find of two 

firing: RAT or BAT and NVS. At two other places in Muntenia, within 
25 kilometers from the Roman frontier, fragments of vessels with 
Roman letters were found in the woods and fields, without any 
connection to a dwelling place or tomb. At Curcani, the upper part 
of a bowl bearing the letters M777S was found; since similar reliefs 
are known from the earthenware of the Militari-Chilia culture, the 
vessel is thought to have been made in Muntenia. 379 At Socetu in 
1968 the bottom of a vessel was found with the inscription AVREII(V)S 
S1LVAN(V?)S FECIT PATELAM BONAM, which was incized before 
firing; the vessel is probably from the third century. Available in- 
formation does not make it clear whether the vessel was imported 
from the Roman Empire or produced locally. 380 

One of the first archaeologists to write about an allegedly Romanic 
material culture in sixth century Muntenia was Suzana Dolinescu- 
Ferche, who, with Petre Roman, described the findings: "The huts 
belonged to a rural settlement without fortifications on the left bank 
of the Olt River. The major part of the settlement was destroyed. 
The huts were rectangular, with rounded comers, about 2.5 by 3.0 
meters, sunken in the soil at most by 0.4 to 0.5 meters. The floors 
were not covered with clay; no pits of poles, steps, or benches were 
found. The oven was made by digging in the yellow soil and had 


placed on the characteristics that emphasize a Dacian and provincial 
Roman origin, with reference to the techniques, the prevailing types, 
and the forms that show similarities to the autochthonous types, [as 
well as] the types of huts, and ovens, that may also be seen among 
the free Dacians in the third century a.d. In southwest Muntenia, 
the discoveries of the Ipote$ti and Olteni types also include a large 
quantity of earthenware of the Roman provincial tradition. Further- 
more, it has been maintained that in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
the types of earthenware derived from the Dacian and provincial 
Roman forms changed (a change brought about by the economic, 
ethnic, historical, and social circumstances in the territories north of 
the Danube), and as a consequence of these changes a new cultural 
picture of a rural population developed over a large area, categorized 





borrowed several types of pearls, the characteristic mirrors, and other 
objects. At the beginning, finished products were borrowed, but later 
some Sarmatian objects were also produced by the Carps. 393 These 
include vessels with zoomorphic covers and protuberances. In their 
turn, the Sarmatians adopted the Carpic art of making earthenware 
on a wheel; certain vessels of a Daco-Carpic type appear frequently 
in the Sarmatian tombs even in the territory east of the Prut River 
(in the present-day Moldavian Socialist Republic). The Roman influence 
is seen in the earthenware, jewelry, and different objects, but especially 
fibulae. Among the imported products, the most frequent was the 
amphora. Both trade and the payment of subsidies by the Romans 
could have contributed to the influx of Roman earthenware to Mol- 
davia. All imports came from Moesia Inferior (not from Dacia). 

The number of isolated Roman coins found in the Carpic sites is 
not very high. Of a total of 55 coins, 35 were of silver, 18 of bronze, 
1 of copper, and 1 unknown. Only 12 were from the third, and the 
others from the second century. 391 Of these 55 coins, 7 were found 

4 bronze coins in the same cemetery; and the last, a silver coin, is 
from a cemetery at Dochia. 395 The largest single group (23) of a total 
of 74 hoards, ends with the reign of Emperor Commodus (180-192 
A.D.); 29 hoards have been dispersed or are unpublished. 

Material remains of Roman style up to the third century A.D. in 
Moldavia have been found at Barbosi (Vaslui County), a village about 
17 kilometers from Galafi, on the shore of the Siret River, a few 
kilometers north of the Danube. As previously mentioned, an important 
military camp existed there in the second and third centuries A.D. 
Only Roman material remains have been found in the ruins of the 
Roman fortification; but in the civil settlement west of it, "the Dacian 
material accounts for a significant proportion." 396 Besides Roman 
material, the main types of Dacian earthenware and some variants 
frequently used by the Carps and the Sarmatians were found there. 397 

earthenware made on a wheel and that made by other groups; for 
one thing, the grey paste used in making it was used by several 
peoples. About 5-15% of the earthenware considered Dacian was 
made on the wheel. Some of the vessels show a Roman influence in 
the paste as well as in some forms; others are similar to Sarmatian 
vessels. 398 The inscriptions found at Barbosi contain Greek and Latin 
names, as well as names originating from Asia Minor. The majority 
of the graffiti is in Greek. A large number of amphorae of different 



nor of any Germanic cults. 

At several places in Moldavia, as also in other areas of Romania 

during the rest of the first millenium. The stratigraphic analysis made 
at Dodejti (Vaslui County), for example, indicates a succession of 
levels from the third to the tenth century; there is a hut dated to 
the sixth or seventh century, half of which is covered by a dwelling 

this, there is a third hut, dated to the tenth or eleventh century. 399 



centuries. They consist of an oval or circular hearth surrounded by 
a wall made of pebbles cemented together by earth. They are usually 
either one meter square with one side open or horse-shoe shaped 
with a size of 80 by 60 centimeters. Ovens of clay have been found 
in all settlements. They are cirular with a clay vault 401 and were 
probably used both for bread baking and firing pottery. Special kilns 






vessel of 15 to 25 centimeters in height is encountered often and is 
found at almost all the settlements. It is similar to certain Dacian 
vessels from the preceding period. A medium-sized vessel (height 
20-25 centimeters) is rare before the eighth century. Medium-sized 
tureens (20 centimeters high) are found in the shape of a truncated 
cone, ornamented by cuts or small notches; they are unusual; and 
small ornamented cylindric mugs (8-10 centimeters high,) are very 
rare. Round pans or patens from 15 to 20 centimeters high, made 
to the greatest extent carelessly, are found from the mid-sixth century 
to the end of the tenth century. From the imported pottery only 
fragments have been found so far of Byzantine amphorae made of 
a fine paste, of yellow or reddish color, and ornamented by wide 
grooves or dense horizontal streaks. They are similar to those found 
in the settlements of the lpote$ti-Gnde$ti culture, as well as in the 
Roman (Byzantine) towns along the lower Danube. One bronze pot 
from the Byzantine Empire was found in 1968 at Horgesti-Bacau. 


The Material Remains at Costi;a-Boto;ana 

At several places in Moldavia, such as Costi$a-Manoaia, Botosana, 
Dode$ti, Bacau, and Davideni, a stratum is superposed on the level 






zations is explained in the current Romanian historiography by the 
Byzantine civilizations, which had had a much larger role in the East- 





material in adjacent territories, the stratigraphical situation of the 
individual discoveries, and by objects such as coins and ornaments: 
fibulae digitatae, brackets of the Martinovka type or from Byzantium, 

shape and slightly rounded comers. In some of them, cavities were 
found in and halfway between the comers; these were made for the 
poles supporting the roof. In one of the comers was situated an oval 
hearth, surrounded by pebbles or gritty stone, held together by yellow, 
pounded earth. The objects found in Slavic sites in Moldavia were 
also found in the areas east of the province (in Russia). They include 
pocket knives, tinder boxes of iron, different kinds of arrows, awls 
made of bone, grind stones, and simple hand mills. The most important 
ornaments are the characteristically Slavic fibulae digitatae, found also 
at Pastirsk (Russia). 410 A fragment of a bracket of the Martinovka 
type and the semicircular bronze fibulae (fibulae with handles) of the 
seventh century, which are scattered all over Southeastern Europe as 
far as the Peloponnesus, also belong to the early Slavic objects. Most 
of these objects were found, however, without any connection to a 
known archaeological site. This is indicative of the scope of Slavic 
trade relations. 411 

The early Slavic earthenware is hand-made from a primitive paste 
containing pounded fragments. It was fired ununiformly and probably 
in the ovens found in the dwelling places or at any rate in open 
ovens. The surface of the vessels is therefore usually reddish-brown. 
It is carelessly made; the vessels are of an irregular shape and 
asymmetrical. During the seventh century, there were some changes 
in the pottery, which has been attributed to the influence on the 
Slavs of the "autochthonous population." 412 The Korcak, Penkovka, 
and Kolocin types of Slavic earthenware from the sixth to seventh 
centuries are found in Moldavia and the western Ukraine and are 

Baltic influences. Different types of vessels also have their counterparts 

a vessel with a long body and very short rim, which is characteristic 
of the archaic Slavic Korcak-Zhitomir group of the western Ukraine. 
Similar vessels also exist in some settlements of the Ipote§ti-Cinde§ti- 
Ciurelu culture (at Bucharest and at Sarata-Monteoru), on the Danube 
plains, and in a few places in southeastern Transylvania (Poian and 
Cernatul). It should be noted that the Slavs of the Przeworsk culture 
and the West-Ukrainian groups migrated toward the southwest in 
approximately the same period. Elements of the Przeworsk culture 
have been discovered not only in Moldavia but also on the plains 



along the lower Danube (at Straluce§ti and at Militari), as well as 
on the Balkan Peninsula, south of the Danube. 

To the Penkovka Slavic group 413 belong a vessel of an approximately 
bitronconic shape (truncated at both ends), also found in Muntenia 
but not in Transylvania, and another vessel of similar shape, with a 
tapering rim. A very common type in Moldavia, it is also found at 
Ciurelu and Dulceanca in Muntenia. A very rare vessel with a large 
opening and straight rim belongs (according to its shape) to the 
Kolocin type of Slavic pottery. At Suceava-§ipot, Boto§ani and Cu- 
corani, decoration typical of the Kolocin group were also found on 
fragments of earthenware: small incised circles, broken lines in the 
shape of "worms," simple belts in relief beneath the rim. 

The Romanian archaeologist Dan Gheorghe Teodor believes that 
the Suceava-§ipot culture (or "aspect") reveals Slavic material remains 
from the Ukraine, reminders of the Przeworsk culture but showing 

on the claim that "the autochthonous vessels of Roman style were 

In Teodor's opinion, during the seventh century the Slavic material 
culture underwent important changes through contacts with "the 
superior culture of the autochthons." The assimilation of the Slavs 
was, according to this view, very rapid after 602 a.d., when the 
Byzantine Empire was forced to retreat from the Danubian frontiers.' 416 
Teodor concludes that the tools used by the Slavs were inferior to 
those of the "autochthons." The Old Slav population that migrated 
to Moldavia had only "poorly developed, extensive and periodic 
agriculture." 417 


On the basis of some commonly known historical facts, the following 



civilization in these territories is difficult to define, and the spread 
of the Latin language is only a probability. Because of the presence 
of Carps, Sarmatians, Goths, and other migratory peoples, it is not 
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that a similar or in many cases even stronger Roman influence can 
be also seen beyond the frontiers of present-day Romania, in many 
European territories in which there can be no question of a Romanic 
population. 

With respect to the alleged "Daco-Roman" (Romanian) - Slav 
symbiosis in the fifth to seventh century in Moldavia, 427 it should be 
noted that, according to the linguistic development, the Slavic influence 
upon Romanian is of a much later date. If, before the twelfth century, 
a Romanic population had lived in Moldavia together with the Slavs 

the transfer of some elements from the Slavic dialect spoken by these 
Slavs to the Romanian spoken in Moldavia. This is not the case. The 
Moldavian sub-dialect of Northern Romanian contains all the Slavic 

It also contains Ukrainian elements; but these do not show ancient 
characteristics. They are all, without exception, from the period after 
the twelfth century when the Ukrainian loan words started to penetrate 
into the Romanian language in the northeastern part of the country. 428 
Romanian archaeologists also claim now that no purely Slavic set- 

Romania; everywhere, remains of the “autochthons" are found. The 
“autochthonous population" is also said to have been in the majority 
in Moldavia all the time and to have assimilated the Slavs as early 
as the ninth century, about three centuries after their first migration 
to the territory of Moldavia. 429 

If all this were historically sound— the Slavs coming to the villages 
of a sedentary Romanic population, which exists in every settlement 
of the country and always remains in the majority there, and the 
Slavs, living on a lower cultural level and assimilating to the Romanic 
population after three centuries — then ideal circumstances would have 
existed for the preservation of Romanic place names. Moreover, the 
situation would have been very unfavorable for the creation of Slavic 
place and river names. 

Before turning to the question of place names in Moldavia, it 
should be pointed out that the situation described above did exist 
for some period of time on the Balkan Peninsula. In several areas 

level than the newcomers and at the beginning also in the majority. 
As a consequence of this historical situation, the Slavs migrating to 
the Balkans borrowed a large number of place names from Latin. 
This is true not only about names of important towns, such as Naissus 
> Nis, Scupi > Skopje, Ulpiana > Lipljan, or river names, such as 
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accordance with the assumption that they represented a single pop- 
ulation: the ancestors of the Romanians. 

On the basis of some commonly known facts, in reference to the 
Dridu and the Ipote§ti-C!nde$ti culture, the following observations 
can be made. The so-called Dridu culture has been placed chrono- 
logically between the eighth and the eleventh centuries. It was 
originally a Slavo-Bulgarian, that is a Balkan-Danubian, culture. Ac- 
cording to the compendium lstoria Romaniei , 444 the Dridu culture was 
not indigenous to the territory of Romania, since its material remains 
are "more numerous and better represented on the territory of Bulgaria, 
where this culture was also formed." The material remains of this 
culture were found also outside Bulgaria in the regions of the Prut 
and Dniester rivers in the Soviet Union. The concept of certain 
Romanian scholars that the Dridu culture is a Romanian culture or, 
rather, a provincial Byzantine-Romanian culture, 445 has been contra- 
dicted even by certain Romanian archaeologists. In Petru Diaconu's 
view, for instance, the Dridu culture cannot provide well-grounded 
arguments for supporting theories on Romanian ethnogenesis, since 
finds of the Dridu type, as heretofore assumed, did not substantiate 
assertions concerning Romanian ethnicity. 446 Constantin Daicoviciu, 
one of the most outstanding representatives of Romanian historiog- 
raphy after World War II, considered that the Dridu, or Balkan- 
Danubian, culture originated from Bulgaria and was created by a 
Slavic population. 447 This concept was refuted after Daicoviciu's death 
in 1973, and the official theory now is that the Dridu culture was 
the culture of the Romanians. 

The so-called Ipote§ti-Cinde§ti-Ciurelu culture, like the Bratei cul- 
ture, is a pure fabrication by contemporary Romanian archaeologists. 
This culture is chronologically placed in the sixth and seventh centuries; 

and southern Transylvania. As in the case of all new cultures, the 
proponents of the Ipote$ti-Cinde$ti-Ciurelu culture attempt to bridge 
a time gap between the late Germanic population and the arrival of 
the Slavs but are unable to produce any evidence, archaeological or 
otherwise, for the continuation of a romanized population in Dacia 


THE CARPATHIAN BASIN IN THE 
NINTH TO ELEVENTH CENTURIES 

The Hungarian Conquest 

The events of the ninth and tenth centuries had a decisive influence 
on the historic and ethnic configuration of the Carpatho-Danubian 





records as well as by the study of the geographical names of the 
area. It is, however, most probable that during the first phase of the 
conquest, at the turn of the ninth to the tenth century, the Magyars 
first penetrated Transylvania through the East Carpathian passes. This 




by the oldest Magyar oral traditions and the earliest written source 
of the eleventh century chronicle, Gesta Ungarorum. Following the 
Hungarian conquest there were changes in place names, as the majority 
of the place names of the ninth century, mostly of Slavic origin, 
disappeared. 

Transylvanian conditions in the ninth and tenth century are men- 
tioned in frequently contradictory medieval chronicles and in scarce 
records. According to evidence derived from surviving place names, 
ethnic groups of Bulgaro-Slavs and Bulgar-Turks, which were assim- 
ilated by the Hungarians by the twelfth century, lived in Transylvania. 
Before the Hungarian conquest, the territory to the north of the Mures 
River was inhabited by an eastern Slavic population, while south of 
the Mures line, the region of salt- and goldmines was settled by 
Bulgars. The specific areas inhabited by Slavic peoples can be de- 
termined through excavations of Slavic cemeteries of the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries. 

Numerous Pecheneg (Patzinaks, Latin Bissenus) formations and 
fewer groups of Uzes appeared in the Danubian-Carpathian area 
about the ninth century. The Pechenegs, a nomadic Turkic people, 
appeared originally in the Inner Asian steppes between 750 and 850 
and occupied the steppe areas of southern Russia; later, under Tatar 
pressure, they fled westward. They were part of the western Turkic 
empire and lived on both sides of the Dnieper. In the ninth century 
they occupied Moldavia and Wallachia as far as the lower Danube, 
and in 1043 they crossed the Danube. Their movement toward Hungary 
followed in the tenth and eleventh centuries, following the collapse 
of their empire. They undertook a raid against Hungary in 1068, but 
their forces were largely destroyed in the vicinity of Sajosarvar (§irioara). 
Afterward, the Pechenegs joined the Hungarians. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries they lived in Transylvania and were used by the 
Hungarians as border guards; however, except for localities bearing 
their names, there are no traces of their existence. 

The Uzes, also a Turkic nomadic people from the south Russian 
steppes, shared a common origin with the Pechenegs. Like the 
Pechenegs before them, they were chased by the Cumans from the 
south Russian steppes; and in 1064 they invaded the Balkan Peninsula 
by way of Bulgaria, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. Decimated by 
war and disease some of them moved to the north of the Danube 

places in southeastern Transylvania, in areas inhabited by Szekelys, 
still bear their name. 











over the Bulgarian territories with the result that the Bulgarians fought 
their oppressors, (in 1040 and 1041 and 1072 and 1073), for instance. 
The Byzantinization of Bulgaria and Macedonia continued in the 




of the Byzantine Empire after its earlier abandonment under pressure 
of the Pechenegs and Uzes. 

Following an uprising in 1186, in which Cumans and Vlachs also 
participated, the Bulgarians, led by the brothers Asen and Peter of 
Cumanian origin, regained their independence. The Second Bulgarian 
Empire (1186-1396) was established, comprising initially the territory 
between the Haemus (Balkan) Mountains and the Danube. During 
the fourteenth century, as the Bulgarian state became divided into 3 
parts, it fell under Turkish rule (1393-1396). As a result of the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877 and 1878, Bulgaria again regained its indepen- 


The Theory of the Dual Hungarian Conquest 
The Onogur Bulgars 

As mentioned previously, the Hungarian conquest of 895 a.d. marks 
a historic turning point in the Carpathian Basin. 454 No other inter- 
pretation is possible. Only details discovered by subsequent research 
are subject to discussion. It is also known that the conquerors knew 
the Carpathian Basin before the conquest, since about 862. It is also 
known, as previously mentioned, that after the death of the founder 
of the Onoguric kingdoms, Khan Kuvrat (642), the Turkic-Bulgarian 

Russian steppes and that his fourth son Kuber moved into Pannonia 
in 670 a.d. Except for archaeological data and information about 
Kuber there are no historical records. It is certain, however, that 
around 670, following the establishment of the empire of the Khazars, 
splinter groups of Onogur Bulgars made their appearance in the 
Carpathian Basin. Archaeological findings can be traced as far as 
eastern Asia as well as to the middle Volga and Kama rivers. There 
also, on the basis of linguistic, anthropo-geographic data, must be 
found the original homeland of the Magyars (that is, Hungarians). 455 

Hungarian archaeologists have assumed that a Hungarian conquest 
could have taken place as early as 670 a.d . 456 According to the 
proponents of this theory of dual conquest there were early Hungarians 
who came to the Carpathian Basin, or rather into the lands comprising 
the later Hungarian Empire in 670 and spoke Hungarian even then. 
The history of Kuvrat's son, Kuber, who in those years settled with 
his people, the Onogurs, in Pannonia may readily be related to this 
scenario. 457 It is known that before the conquest the Magyars lived 
in the Bulgar federation within the Khazar Empire. 

Archaeological evidence would indicate that we are dealing with 
two peoples different in origin who, however, coexisted side by side: 
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one, wearers of belts cast in bronze bearing Byzantine tendril or- 
namentations (during the Avar period, after 568) and the others, with 
belts bearing griffin ornaments (during the Avar period, after 670). 
The latter moved in with the peoples already present of the Carpathian 
Basin. 




Idle of 



names. On the other hand, it is known that the Finno-Ugric-speaking 
Magyars and the Bulgaro-Turkic groups like the Onogurs and Kutrigurs 
did live in some sort of symbiosis for centuries before the Hungarian 
conquest. Richly endowed princely graves 463 at Bocsa, Kunbabony, 
Atokhaza (Hungary) and jewels from the graves of Ozora-Totipuszta 
(Hungary), as well as the treasure of Nagyszentmiklos (Sinnicolau 
Mare) and the Runic script, represent an archaeological connection 
to the Onogur Bulgars, that is, to the presumed ancestors of the 
Szekelys. Furthermore, the jewelry of Ozora-Totipuszta shows a 
remarkable resemblance to the Onogur Bulgarian finds excavated in 
Maloje Perescepina, Kelegerskije Hutora, and Zascepilovka (Soviet 
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Kuvrat-Bulgars and moved into the Carpathian Basin as early as the 
middle of the seventh century. According to this assumption the name 
Szekely is of Onogur origin. 

It is known that the Szekelys moved from the trans-Danubian 
region (western Hungary) into middle-Transylvania during the age 
of the Arpads and from there were resettled, as defenders of the 
eastern frontier of the empire of the Arpads, to their present area of 
inhabitation in southeastern Transylvania. There are some 700,000 
Szekelys nowadays. Their material culture was identical to that of 
the Hungarians in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Szekelys 
preserved their Runic script, ( rovdsiras ) of which sixteen characters 


The Treasure of Nagyszentmiklos 

The treasure of Nagyszentmiklos (Sinnicolau Mare, Timi§ County) 
is one of the most significant archaeological finds from the early 
Middle Ages in the Carpathian Basin. Discovered in 1799, it is currently 
located in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. 466 The treasure 
comprises 23 golden objects: drinking-vessels, pots, cups, and jugs. 
The ninth cup is inscribed in Runic letters; an additional 12 vessels 
also contain Runic markings. The others are inscribed with Greek 

It has not yet been determined with any degree of certainty when 
and where the treasure was assembled or who ordered it and what 
the meaning of the Runic and Greek inscriptions may be. The Sassanide 
character of the objects, however, may be readily recognized. They 
are characteristic of the convergence of the Iranian and Middle-South 
Asian cultures of the steppe. The use of Greek letters in the Turkic- 
Bulgarian Runic script is indicative of Byzantine influences, since the 
Old Bulgarian letters, taken over by the Greek alphabet, are identical 
to the Greek ones. When taking all these factors into account, according 
to the German archaeologist Kurt Horedt, we are dealing with 
Sassanide and Byzantine influences that can be traced to Kuvrat's 
Turkic-Bulgarian Empire in southern Russia of the seventh century. 

Recent Hungarian research places the treasure of Nagyszentmiklos 
(Sinnicolau Mare) as part of the late Avar cultural domain in the 
seventh to eighth centuries. According to this concept, the treasure 

to Bulgarian-Byzantine art, to Byzantine artworks, or even to Hun- 
garian goldsmith art of the ninth to tenth centuries. 467 The question, 
then, is who in fact were the late Avars; that is, what peoples are 
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supposed to comprise the concept of "late Avars?" Even under the 
post-sixth century classification of "Avar," several different peoples 
may be included. It is necessary to note that the early alphabet of 
the Hungarians, the so-called Szekely-Hungarian Runic script (ro- 
vasiras), belongs to the Turkic Runic writing used by the peoples of 
the Central- Asian Turkic- Khazar Empire, which in the fifth century 



Crimea (Pontic Steppes) as early as the sixth century and that Greek 
missionaries had attempted to convert them to Christianity. 469 In the 
first half of the sixth century the Crimean Huns were already in 
contact with the Christian Church in Constantinople; and by the 
seventh century Christian, Jewish, and Moslem missionaries had 
begun their activities among the peoples of the southern Russian 

area, which is related to the subsequent Iranians (Sarmatians, Alans, 
Scythians) and, later the Turkic-Mongol peoples, the Huns, Bulgars, 
Avars, Turks, Pechenegs, Uzes, Cumans, and Tatars. 





the Pontic Steppes and the Carpathian Basin in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. The same drinking horns as those of Nagyszentmiklos 
were also found in the archaeological remains of the Onogur Bulgars, 
the one-time rulers of the Pontic Steppes, in Malaja Perescepina 
(Ukraine). 471 

The Turkic Runic script, related to the Hebraic, Greek, Latin, and 
Arab ones, is derived from the Aramic and was disseminated in the 
interior of Asia by the Iranian tribal groups of the Sogdians. The 

(szekely rovasiras) and was preserved and used in several localities 
in Szekely inhabited territories until the sixteenth century. The old 
Runic script, however, which is found primarily on wood, has not 
survived. One of the most important remains of the Szekely-Hungarian 
Runic script is the so-called Nikolsburg (Mikulovo, Czechoslovakia) 
Alphabet, consisting of 46 letters, which constitutes the foundation 
of early Szekely-Hungarian Runic writing. Also known is the alphabet 
of Marsigli, of 1690, which is preserved in the library of the University 
of Bologna. 

The Szekely-Hungarian Runic script consists of 20 letters; 16 of 
which are of Turkic origin and 4 derived from the Greek alphabet, 
of which 2 resemble the Glagolitic (Old Bulgarian) script. It is written 
from right to left. The Turkic alphabet was deciphered by the Danish 
linguist V. Thomsen in 1893. It is clear from the account above, that 
the treasure of Nagyszentmiklos could be Old Bulgarian or Avar- 

is deciphered. 

The treasure of an Avar khan found at Vrap (Albania) is analogous 
to that of Nagyszentmiklos. Vrap is located some 25 kilometers south 
of Tirana. The treasure was discovered in 1901 and contained 5.6 
kilograms of gold and 1.5 kilograms of silver. Through the cast tendrils 
and griffin ornaments the finding can be identified as one falling 
within the framework of the Avar culture of the last decades of the 
seventh century. 


The Bijelo Brdo Culture 
Hungarians in the Carpathian Basin 

The Bijelo Brdo culture derives its name from the village Bijelo 
Brdo, located in the vicinity of the town Eszek (Osijek, Croatia ) 
and can be dated between the second half of the tenth century and 
the beginning of the twelfth. 472 Before the end of the last century 




ethnic significance can be attached to these hairpins. 


The Bijelo Brdo culture appears to have been expanding in the 
Carpathian Basin after the second half of the tenth century. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century cemeteries of the Bijelo Brdo type 
were excavated in Transylvania at Vajdahunyad (Hunedoara) and 
Varfalva (Moldovenesti, castrum Turda), as well as in Moldavia (Cos- 
ti$a-Boto$ana); identical tombs were found throughout Hungary during 
the age of the Arpads, and similar types are encountered throughout 
Eastern Europe. For a long time this culture was attributed to the 
Slavs. Although its Slavic character (Croatian, Slovenian, Serbian, 
Slovakian) is evident during the early stages of this culture, in its 
later stages it is regarded as Hungarian. 

Characteristics of this culture are wood and earthen fortifications 
which were hitherto unknown. Archaeologically the Bijelo Brdo culture 
in Transylvania can be shown to have existed in Lopadea Noua 
(Magyarlapad, Alba County), Dablca (Doboka, Cluj County), Moresti- 
Citfalau (Malomfalva-Csittfalva, Mure? County), Jirioara (Sajosarvar, 
Bistrita County), Moldovene§ti (Varfalva, Cluj County), Clinic (Kelnek), 
and Zabala (Zabola, Covasna County). The existence of the Bijelo 
Brdo culture is also revealed by the excavations carried out in Alba 


The seven graves, dating to the first half of the tenth century, that 
were uncovered in 1911 in Kolozsvar (Cluj) in Zapolya Street reveal 


Women's jewelry has its counterparts in Blandiana and Tokaj 
(Hungary). 173 Early Hungarian equestrian finds mostly from the twelfth 
century were uncovered in Transylvania in Deva, Marosgombas 
(Gimba$), Kolozsmonostor (Cluj -Manas tur), Szekelykeresztur (Cristuru 
Seciuesc), Csaposzentgyorgy, Malomfalva-Csittfalva (More§ti-Citfalau), 
Kozarvar (Cuzdrioara), Doboka (Dabica), Varfalva (Moldovene§ti), 
Marosvasarhely (Tirgu Mure?), Marosszentgyorgy (Stngheorghiu de 
Mure;), Magyarlapad (Lopadea Noua), and Felvinc-Marosveresmart 
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part of the Hungarian defense and county systems after 950. 475 Three 
additional great fortifications were built in Transylvania: Varfalva 
(Moldovene$ti near Turda, castrum Torda, Cluj County), from the 
second half of the tenth century to the twelfth century; Kolozsmonostor 
(Cluj-Mana§tur), from the second half of the twelfth century; and 
Fogaras (Fagara§), from the twelfth century (not yet excavated). Smaller 
fortifications were in Kozarvar (Cuzdrioara, Cluj County), from the 
eleventh century, to the east of the confluence of the Some§ul Mare 
and Some§ul Mic (Kis-Szamos and Nagy-Szamos) rivers; in Malomfalva 
(More§ti), from the tenth century; and in Sajosarvar (§irioara), from 
the second half of the eleventh century. Romanian archaeologists also 
include Dedrad (Mures County), Chinari (annexed to Sintana de 
Mures), and Moigrad (Salaj County), among these smaller fortifications. 

The introduction of wood and earthen fortresses into Transylvania 
began only in the tenth century during the rule of Prince Geza (?- 
997). The construction of earthen fortresses, well known in Eastern 
Europe, had been undertaken by Hungarians already in their ancestral 

Hungarian word vdr (fortress) penetrated into the Hungarian language 
through the Iranians with whom the pre-Magyars lived as neighbors 
for more than a thousand years. The utilization of earthen fortresses 
represents, in Eastern Europe, the gorodisce culture, from the Russian 
word gorodisce meaning earthen fortress. It cannot be assumed. 






archaeologists, the bell-shaped pendants found along the lower (I-II) 
layers, as well as the findings of Darufalva (Drassburg), are Moravian 

influences. This view has, nevertheless, been shown to be untenable. 
The numerous similar finds of treasures and jewel show that we are 
not dealing with a "pagan tomb" and that the treasure of Darufalva 
(Drassburg) can be classified with regard to age and character with 
the Byzantine or Russian adornments (silver earrings, Kiev) of the 
eleventh century. The silver of Darufalva-Doboka has no counterparts 
in Czech or Moravian territories of the ninth to eleventh centuries. 
On the other hand, some 26 finds of the Bijelo Brdo culture (primarily 
silver earrings, silver chains, gold-plated bell-shaped silver buttons) 
were brought to light, among other places, in the cemeteries of 
Szolnok-Repuloter and Szob-Koliba (Hungary), as well as in Poland, 
Russia, Denmark, Bulgaria, and Sweden and offer proof for dating 
the treasure of Darufalva-Doboka to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 480 
Moreover, the spores, arrowheads, flints, and in more recent periods 
(after 1050) a bracelet and (in the age of King Kalman I, 1068-1116) 
parts of crosses, coins, and ceramics, all of which were found in the 
second to fourth layers of Doboka, are characteristic of the Arpad 
era. The finds, according to historical sources, do not antedate the 
end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh centuries. 

the evolution of the Old Slavic form glambokb . i! " It is, rather, ascribable 
to the name of the Hungarian conqueror Doboka. The excavations 
have demonstrated beyond any doubt that the citadel of Doboka was 
built in three or four periods in the age of Arpad. The first of these 
was in the second half of the tenth century; the second, from 1025 
to 1050; the third occurred at the turn of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries during the rule of the Hungarian King Kalman (coin dated 
1100); and the fourth during the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Concurrently with the wood and earthen fortresses of the tenth 
to twelfth centuries, ecclesiastical stone buildings were also con- 
structed. In various places in Transylvania stone churches were also 
constructed next to wooden churches in the Arpad period at Doboka, 
More§ti-Citfalau, Alma§ (Salaj County), Moldovene§ti, Peteni (Peto- 
falva, Covasna County), and Streisingeorg iu (Sztrigyszentgyorgy, 
Hunedoara County). More than 20 churches from the Arpad period 
have been discovered, of which 5 or 6 are of stone. 482 



Ill 
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THE ROMANIAN LANGUAGE 


The Testimony of Language 

The theory of Roman continuity north of the Danube emerged as 
a result of the discovery that Romanian, spoken in a territory that 
was once a Roman province (Dacia Traiana), is a Romance language. 
The early proponents of this theory (the 18th century Transylvanian 
School) were chiefly concerned with a political struggle, but at that 
time the lack of sufficient data and scientific methods of investigation 
made it impossible adequately to analyze the origins of Romanian. 
With the accumulation of such data and better methods, it was again 
the facts of language that carried the problem further: the discovery 
of the ancient characteristics of Romanian and their relationship with 
several Balkan languages challenged the theory of continuity in the 

As mentioned previously, the material culture showing Roman 
provincial influence — Roman patterns in pottery and other products, 
the circulation of Roman coins, and similar phenomena — does not 
prove the existence of a Latin-speaking population. Such phenomena 
can be observed in wide areas of Europe and to a comparable degree 
as in the former Dacia, since all the non-Roman peoples were strongly 

In contrast to the data provided by history and archaeology, the 
facts of language are specific. The Romanian language, with its ancient 
elements inherited from a pre-Roman population, as well as from 
those who spoke Late Latin, is the link between the speakers of 
present-day Romanian and their forebears. Consequently, knowing 
the antiquity of a certain linguistic phenomenon that exists both in 
Romanian and in one of these idioms (for example, a Late Latin 
lexical element), it can be postulated that the ancestors of the Romanians 








manian language that will be treated in the second part of this 
chapter; but since no really critical analysis of the problem has been 
permitted in Romania for several decades, these theories have not 
been exposed to normal critical scrutiny. The resulting gap cannot 
be compensated for by foreign studies, which are never as compre- 
hensive or systematic as one would wish. The present analysis will 
point to the great need for international contributions to resolve these 
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cases such an origin is dubious. Many of Russu's proposed Indo- 
European etymologies for the substratum words are uncertain and 
not accepted by most linguists. 2 Russu presents, however, a vast 
spectrum of material (partly incorporating his own earlier investi- 
gations into this monograph) and presents an interesting discussion 
of the relevant problems. 

Russu's point of departure is that the only really specific element 

the Romanian language. Archaeological finds including those reported 
recently, are not able to throw too much light on the origin of the 
Romanians: 3 "We are still far from a reliable and evidenced, or at 
least probable, conclusion generally accepted by scholars. From the 

archaeological remains, it never will be possible to know exactly what 
the extreme political-military act of official evacuation consisted of 
and what remained Roman in the old Carpathian province". 4 



This compromise is, however, quite fragile. 


Another contemporary Romanian linguist considers Russu's Etno- 
geneza romanilor to be a synthetic introduction into Romanian his- 
toriography, accepting Russu's historical concept that only the Ro- 
manian language may give concrete information about the ethnogenesis. 6 

Another illustration of the conceptual differences about Romanian 
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Dalmatia. From the same territory, at least 57 bishops, all with Latin 
names, are known, beginning in the third century. 20 The official 
language of the Byzantine Empire was, until the early seventh century, 
Latin and was then replaced by Greek. The records of the fifth 


ecumenical council in Constantinople (553 a.d.) were written in Latin. 
The epigraphic material found in the Southeastern European provinces 






number of educated people near the top of social hierarchy; the texts 
were written by leaders of the Church, mostly for the masses, "who 
probably understood them without much difficulty." 22 


Until the sixth century the eastern part of the Roman Empire 
(Eastromania) was characterized by a definite degree of uniformity. 
After that, ties with Romanized peoples were broken. There is no 




characteristics of this territorial variant of the Latin language limited 
to both shores (Dacia and Moesia) of the Danube. " 25 

to Iancu Fischer," we are dealing here with an hypothetical Danubian 
Latin, which may be nothing more than the Latinized reflection of 
the Romance data we possess. In other words, we consider that there 
was a Danubian Latin whose only descendant is Romanian, because 
we describe it on the basis of the characteristics of Romanian." 26 The 
risk would be avoided, argues Fischer, if we are able to define the 
chronological limits of our investigation (that is, of the Latin idiom 
from which Romanian developed), and to give the stages of evolution 
of each linguistic fact. Such a method would result in the establishment 
of really Latin phenomena (thus, from the period before the 8th-9th 

In this way, however, only the chronological problem can be solved. 
The question of the area in which this Latin idiom once was spoken 

Romanian language, spoken today mainly north of the Danube, one 
risks the circular reasoning that Romanian originates from the territory 
of former Dacia Traiana, because Danubian Latin was spoken there. 

The term Danubian Latin is also inadequate because it could be 

Pannonia but not to the areas where most of the descendants of this 
Latin idiom were and are spoken: Dalmatian, the central and southern 
Italian dialects, and the Latin elements of Albanian and the South 
Slavic languages. (It is not known whether the speech of the Romans 
who were living in Dacia from 106 to 275 a.d. showed any regional 
peculiarities. There is no evidence to assume a special Latin idiom 
for the provinces of Moesia). 



Vowels: The reduction of Latin u to o, characteristic of the Western 
idioms, did not take place in the East: Lat. criicem > Northern 
Romanian cruce, Albanian kryqe (as opposed to Italian croce, French 
croix); Lat. pulverem, Dalmatian pulvro, Romanian pulbere, Albanian 
plluhur ( c/., Italian polvere ). 27 Another conservative trait in the East 
was the preservation of 6 without diphthongation to mo, as occurred 
in Western Romance languages. Mihaescu remarks that uo in the 



The diphthong au was, in stressed syllables, preserved in Dalmatian, 
Friulian, Sicilian, Provencal, Catalan, and Romanian, for example, 
Lat. aur > Vegliotic (one of the Dalmatian dialects) yaur, Old Provencal 
aur, Romanian aur, but French or; Lat. taurus, Friulian taur, Old Catalan 
taur, Romanian taur, but Spanish toro. If the following syllable contained 
a u, the diphthong au was reduced to a: Lat. auscultare > Italian 
ascoltare, Old French ascouter, Rom. asculta; Lat. augustus > Italian 
agosto, Spanish and Portuguese agosto, Rom. dialectal agust. This 
phenomenon occurred in most of the Romance idioms, but in Ro- 
manian, it is also found in certain cases if the syllable is not followed 
by a u: Lat. repausare > Rom. (through *rdpasa) rdposa; Lat. *plausare 
> Rom. plasa. In Albanian, this is the rule: Lat. aurum > Alb. ar, 
Lat. aut > Alb. a, Lat. paucum > Alb. pak. 29 

Consonants: Here also are many instances of conservation as 
opposed to innovations in the West. The intervocalic voiceless occlu- 
sives (p, t, k) of Latin (with the exception of k before e, i) show, in 
the Western Romance idioms, a tendency toward sonorization. In the 
southern Italian dialects, in Dalmatian, partially in Sardinian, and 
also in Romanian, they were preserved: Lat. ripa > Dalmatian raipa, 
Sicilian ripa, N. Romanian ripa; Lat. capistrum, rota, pecorarius > 
Italian capestro, rota, pecoraio, N. Rom. capastru, roata, pacurar, as 
opposed to Spanish cabestro, rueda, Portuguese pegureio, respectively. 30 
The situation is similar with the occlusives before r, / (except cl): Lat. 
capra > Ital. capra, N. Rom. capra, but Spanish cabra, Lat. petra > 
Ital. pietra, N. Rom. piatrd, but Spanish piedra, Lat. lacrima > Ital. 
lacrima, N. Rom. lacrima, but Spanish lagrima. 31 

Latin -ct- changed in East Latin to -pt- or -ft-, and Lat. -cs- to 
-ps- or -fs-. The labial treatment of Latin -ct- is characteristic of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 32 (It has been explained by a possible Thracian 

Macedonian.) With regard to Latin -cs-, it changed in all Romance 
languages to s or, if followed by i, to s: Rom. masea from Lat. maxilla 
and ie$i, from Lat. exire. In Romanian, however, there are several 
words in which cs changed to -ps-: Lat. coxa > N. Rom. coapsa, Lat. 
fraxinus > Arumanian frapsin. Lat. toxicum > N. Rom. toapsec. This 
phenomenon has its counterpart in Albanian: Lat. coxa > Alb. kofshe 
(also koshe), Lat. metaxa > Alb. mendafshe (also mendafsh, mendash ). 33 

The final s was preserved in the West, while it disappeared in 
Italian and Romanian. Latin nos, minus, cantas > Sardinian nos, minus, 

cantas, but Italian noi, meno, canti, N. Romanian noi, cfw(t. 34 The final 
-i was not simply added, since it also appears in words in which it 
is not the inflectional ending of the plural (Lat. post - pos > N. Rom. 



poi), but must be explained by the substitution of one sound for 
another. 35 This change was very late, beyond doubt after the sixth 
century, 36 although it may be an independent reflection in Italian 

likely that also this phenomenon is an example of the close relationships 
between these two idioms.) 

Late Latin had probably, at least in monosyllabic words, an extra 
vowel, (usually an - e ) after -r, -I. This was preserved in Sardinian, 
Italian, and Romanian: Lat. cor, fel, mel, sal > Sardinian koro, fele, 
mele, sale, Italian cuore, fiele, miele, sale, N. Rom. fiere, miere, sare. M 
Latin -gn- corresponds in many of the Romance languages to a 
guttural or palatalized nasal occlusive: Lat. agnellus > French agneau, 
Italian agnello, Friulian an el, etc. in Romanian, Lat. -gn- changed to 
-mn-: Lat. lignum > N. Rom. lemn, Lat. cognatus > N. Rom. cumnat, 
Lat. signum > N. Rom. semn. This labial treatment is also found in , 
southern Italian dialects: Lat. agnum > aunu. The area of this pro- 
nunciation in Italy was formerly much larger than it is today. 39 Latin 
cl > ch: Lat. cl avis > Italian chiave, Rom. cheie (as opposed to French 
ell); Lat. Sclavus > Arum, scl'eau, N. Rom. schiau. 

There are also a few particular features of morphology and syntax, 
such as the plural of the nouns in the third declension in -i: Italian 
monti, Rom. munfi. Some changes characteristic of East Latin also 
appeared in the conjugation; in the first conjugation, the type izo/ 
amus was spread in Moesia, in certain Rhaeto-Romanic dialects, partly 
in southern Italy, and is present also in Romanian. The construction 
of the future by the auxiliary verb corresponding to Latin vol o "I 
will" is found in Romanian, partly in Dalmatian, and in the Tosc 
dialect of Albanian, as well as in other Balkan languages. 30 

Lexical elements: More than 100 Latin words exist exclusively in 
Romanian, for example Lat. adjutorium > N. Rom. ajutor, blanditia 
> blmdefe, lingula > lingura. 4 ' There are Latin words that appear 

Rom. des, Dalmatian dais; Lat. cerebrum > N. Rom. creier "brain," 
Albanian krie "head"; Lat. imperator > N. Rom. impirat, Alb. mbret 
"king." All these words must have existed in East Latin. 

The Latin words that did not exist in East Latin are more difficult 
to determine. Beginning with Romanian, one may state that the 
number of Latin words found in most of the Romance idioms but 
not in Romanian is high. Of all Romance languages, it is, in fact, 
Romanian that has the fewest Latin lexical elements. 12 There are 214 
such words, of which 129 are nouns, 26 adjectives, 5 adverbs, 13 
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Kellmunz, Lat. Celeusum (6th century) > German Kelsbach. Also 
German Keller (Old Germanic kelari ) and Old Germanic kista, from 
Latin cellarium and cista, respectively, presuppose a k in the Latin 
words pronounced in the fifth century, when they were transferred 
to Old Germanic. 52 

In Arumanian, Lat. c + e, i corresponds to (, in N. Rom., to c. 53 
Dalmatian had c before i but preserved k before e. 

Lat. t + e, i and d + e, i were assibilated after the sixth century: 
Lat. terra > N. Rom. (ora "land"; Lat. teneo > N. Rom. (in "1 hold"; 
Lat. decern > Arum, dzate, N. Rum. zece "ten"; Lat. deus > Arum. 
dzau, N. Rom. zeu "god". The assibilation of Lat. d + e, i, followed 
by a vowel started as early as the second century 54 (Lat. medius > 
N. Rom. miez "the midst"). 

Intervocalic v disappeared in certain situations: Appendix Probi 
writes: "rims non rius and v changed in certain cases to b: Appendix 
Probi : "alveus non albeus." Both innovations appear in several Romance 
languages; in Romanian: Late Latin rius > N. Rom. rtu, and Late 
Latin albeus > N. Rom. albie. The case of intervocalic b is similar: 
Lat. caballus > N. Rom. cal, Lat. vivus > N. Rom. viu: and in some 
instances -br- disappeared too: Lat. fabrum > N. Rom. faur. 

Intervocalic b, pronounced as present-day English it), followed by 
u changed to g: Lat. nebula > N. Rom. negura, Lat. mbits > N. Rom. 

in Late Latin texts. 

Before a, Lat. k“ changed to k in the West; in East Latin and in 
Sardinian, only in the following words: 

Latin: Romanian: Vegliote: Sardinian: Old Italian: Friulian: 



This is explained by the hypothesis that these words were drawn 
into the sphere of the Latin pronouns quid > N. Rom. ce, quern > 
N. Rom. cine. 55 In all other instances, Latin k developed in Romanian 
to p, in Sardinian to b: Lat. aqua > Sardinian abba, Rom. apa. In 

manian: Lat. quattuor > Alb. kalre, Lat. quadragesima > Alb. kreshme 
(as opposed to N. Rom. patru and paresimi, respectively.) 56 

Morphology: The flexion of the noun shows the syncretisms of 
Late Latin, in the same way as in all the other Romance languages: 
the genitive merged with the dative and the accusative with the 









In Itinerarium Egeriae, written in about the year 400 a.d., probably 
in northwestern Spain, the verb "to eat" is expressed by manduco 
and the words edo and comedo do not appear. Spanish preserved, 
however, comedo, while manduco was preserved in Italian and in 
Romanian ( mangiare and manca, respectively). The verb plicare was, 
in the classical texts, used in the sense of "to bend, to curve"; in 
this text from 400 a.d. it means "to go toward." This sense was 
preserved in Portuguese, Spanish, and also Romanian (chegar, llegar 
and pleca, respectively). 

In the Late Latin period, short words were increasingly replaced by 
longer ones, which were felt to be more distinct: for example, instead 
of classical Latin aes "metal, copper," one said aeramen, from which 
Italian rame, Northern Romanian aramd "copper." The original Ro- 
manian word for the Slavs (Northern Romanian $chiau, Arumanian 
scl'eau) derives from the Late Latin name given to the Sloven branch 
of the Slavic peoples: Sclavus (or Sclavinus), attested to beginning 
with the sixth to seventh centuries. 68 This word is found also in 
Albanian: shqua "Bulgarian" (plur. shque). The correspondence with 
Albanian is in this case revealing also because the Romanians' 
ancestors, if they had lived north of the Danube in the sixth to seventh 
centuries, would have met other groups of Slavs than the Slovenes 
and would hardly have borrowed a designation used on the Balkan 

During the Late Latin period, several Latin words changed their 
meaningr-Reliable data about the century in which the change occurred 
are extant, for example, about hostis "enemy." This sense changed, 
beginning with the sixth century to "army." Romanian oaste, Spanish 
hueste and Portuguese hoste continue this sense. 69 Latin necare "to 
kill" received, also during the sixth century, a narrower sense: "to 
choke, suffocate, stifle," gradually developing the sense of "to drown," 
continued by French noyer and Romanian ineca. 

Late Latin Characteristics Not Found in Romanian 

It is evident that Romanian is based on Late (Vulgar) Latin like 
the other Romance languages and to the same degree. This applies 
to the entire structure of language as well as to particularities of 
minor significance. This was concisely stated by ILR, II, 1969 (p. 15- 
16): "The partial systems that constitute its [of the Romanian language] 




mance languages: anna, socerio, and sponsa, as well as e 



tianity, for example, was spread during the fourth century among 
the Goths living north of the Danube. Also, as in the case of most 

chaeological finds. Roman merchants probably traveled through the 
territory to distant places, but such activity had no significant effect 
upon the language of the masses. Local trade involved more people 
and also those living in Barbaricum, who were allowed to visit certain 
market places. This occurred under strict military supervision, not 
only for the security of the empire but also in order that the different 
customs regulations be enforced. 75 Such markets were permitted at 
only a few places; in 369 A.D., for example, there were only two 

permitted in the period when the frontier became weaker and trade 
increased, it is obvious that the contacts were restricted both to a 
very small proportion of the population and to the Roman market 
places along the (Danubian) border. Under these circumstances, no 
significant movement of peoples across the Danubian limes was 
possible, at least during the first centuries after the abandonment of 
Dacia by the empire. The occupation by the eastern empire of cert 
areas in southern Muntenia and Oltenia and possibly also of 
southern Banat for some decades in the fourth century cannot 
considered as having promoted communication on a large-scale 
tween the Latin-speaking inhabitants of the south and the populations 
living north of the Danube. 

Consequently, if a Roman population remained in Dacia Traiana 
after the retreat of the Roman army and administration in 275 A.D., 
its Latin language could no longer have developed in the same way 
that it did earlier, in close contact with speakers of Latin in the Balkan 
Peninsula and in Italy. If there was such a language, it must have 
eventually disappeared, its speakers having been assimilated to the 
surrounding Goths, free (non-Romanized) Dacians, Gepidae, and the 
other populations known to have been living there after the Roman 
era; nothing will probably ever be known about it. But the ancestors 
of the Romanians, whose language contains all the Late Latin char- 
acteristics, must have been in close contact with the speakers of Late 
Latin, and thus can not have been living north of the Danube in the epoch 
of Late Latin (the 4th - 8th centuries A.D.). 


Romanian is a Romance language that contains, to the same degree 
as the other Romance languages, all the characteristics of Late Latin, 
that is, the changes that appeared in Latin during the third to seventh 
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Continuity in the Carpatho-Danu 


These lexical elements probably originate from a pre-Latin language, 

stratum elements in other areas as well: phonetics, morphology, and 
syntax. The criteria for deciding the substratum origin of any element 
of an unknown etymology are given by Cicerone Poghirc 82 and 
summarized in English by Andre Du Nay. 83 Ideally, elements of 




reached the Danube approximately at present-day Belgrade, but several 
areas were mixed Illyrian and Thracian. The relationship between 
these two ancient idioms is quite obscure and has been given various 
interpretations by different scholars. 

Paeionian was spoken south of Dardania (north of present-day 
Thessaloniki). According to some scholars (Tomaschek, Jokl, Kretsch- 
mer), this language belonged to Illyrian; others (Detschew) believe it 
was similar to Thracian or was a completely separate language (like 
the Bulgarian linguist I. Duridanov). 

Dardaniati, spoken mainly in the valley of the Vardar River in the 
ancient province of Dardania (the region of present-day Nis and 
Skoplje), is also of unknown origin. Among the ancient authors. 
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Dimitar Decev, this population was related to the Thracians but had 
been subdued at some time by the Illyrians. They also can represent 
an even older Balkan population. Another Bulgarian scholar, Ivan 
Duridanov, defined them as "Daco-Moesians." The name Dardania 
could have derived from Albanian dardhe "pear tree," and several 
place names there also seem to originate from Albanian (or from an 
ancient language but mediated to the Slavs by Albanians). 

Thracian. The areas of dissemination of the Thracian language 
extended into the southeastern part of the Balkan Peninsula, reaching 
as far as north of the Danube and encompassing contemporary Bulgaria 
and parts of Greece and Turkey. The disappearance of this language 
occurred approximately in the middle of the sixth century a.d.; south 
of the Haemus (Balkan) Mountains it was Helenized and north of 
there Romanized. It is generally felt that Thracian belonged to the 
Indo-European languages and consequently must be investigated in 
this context on the basis of historical linguistic comparisons. 

According to the Romanian linguist Ion 1. Russu, for instance, the 
remains of the Geto-Dacian language are fewer in number than the 
remains of the language of the Southern Thracians. The names of 
medicinal plants as well as personal and place names present special 
regional nuances; but the words (or names) with a clear or very 
probable etymology show that it is possible that only a dialectal 
differentiation was present between the Geto-Dacians and the Thra- 

Dacian," not differentiating between Thracian and Dacian. It must 
be stated, however, that most of the material preserved is clearly 
Thracian (originating from the Balkan Peninsula south of the Danube); 
the Dacian material is restricted to a few words. Russu's presentation 
can be summarized as follows. 

The "Thraco-Dacian" Linguistic Data 

Distinguished scholars, such as Wilhelm Tomaschek, Dimitar Decev, 
Vladimir Besevliev, and, more recently, Vladimir Georgiev, Ion I. 
Russu, and I. Duridanov, have devoted their attention to the Thracian 
language. It is well known that the Thracians descended from various 
tribes and only few remnants of their language, in the form of 
inscriptions, glosses, given names, and place and ethnic names, have 
survived; even these remnants are sharply contested. From the stand- 
point of Balkan linguistics, it is first necessary to determine to what 
extent the Dacians and Getae may be subsumed under the Thracians. 

Since no texts but only fragmentary lexical elements have been 
preserved in this language, virtually nothing is known about Thracian 



could be attributed to this language. Only a few of these have a 
known meaning, and therefore they are not very helpful in the study 
of language. The main Thracian linguistic data consists of names: 
There are about 1,190 personal names (890 simple and 300 compound) 
and 910 place names (700 simple and 210 compound). 92 

Simple names are, for example, Bendis, Bithus, or Abro-zes, Dria- 
zis, the last two mentioned with suffixes. Compound names are Aulu- 

pound names were rare, about one-fourth of the Thracian proper 
names are compound. The first element is often an adjective, for 
example, Germi-sara "warm water (source)", Diu-zenus "born from 

The endings of the place names in Thracia proper are mainly - 
berga, -bria, -burd, -cella, -diza, -pani, -para, -zura. In the territories 
north of the Danube, as well as on parts of the Balkan Peninsula, 
for example Dardania, Dacia Mediterranea, Little Scythia, Lower 
Moesia, and Thrace proper, the following endings predominate: -dava, 

reconstruct the phonetic features of Thracian , which Russu summarized 

Vowels: a, e, o are largely preserved; as well as u, (in a few cases 
given as y). The diphthongs ai, ei (?), oi, au, eu were preserved. 

k, p, t and the voiced ones, g, b, d, are preserved; "a consonant shift 
( Lautverschiebung ) in Thracian does not appear probable." 92 * Indo- 
European bh, dh, gh lose their aspiration: b, d, g. The palatal occlusives 
k', g'(h) are represented by the post-dental spirants s and z (a satem 
phenomenon); a similar phenomenon is the delabialization of the 
labiovelars ku and gu(h): k, g; the liquids are preserved, as well as 
m and n; s is preserved in all positions. The group sr is interposed 

Russu's conclusion is that most of the sounds of Indo-European 
were preserved in Thracian, according to the rules of a satem idiom 
of the East-European group. Other scholars believe that the centum/ 
satem distinction cannot be applied to Thracian, this language, together 
with Illyrian, being in an intermediary zone. Thracian seems to have 
been related to Illyrian and also to Balto-Slavic and to Indo-Iranian. 
Even less is known about Dacian than about Thracian: The elements 
preserved from the Dacian language are few and often uncertain with 
regard to their form and meaning. They are words, proper names 









buza: "lip," Thracian Byzas, Byzos, Dacian Beusas; also Illyrian Buzos, 
Buzetius; Byzantion "town on the shore." Albanian buze, "lip." 
drum: "road," Thracian 'Ava (paipoq, translated as "nine roads"; 
Greek 8popoq, Albanian dhrom, "id." 

mal: "shore, bank, edge." Thracian toponym Malua, Dacia Mal- 
uensis, translated to Dacia Ripensis, also Illyrian Malontum, Di- 

(Northem maldac, maldac Rom. dialectal): "bunch of hay," Thracian 
pav^aKqq, "id." Modem Greek paviJaKqq, "bundle of osier willow" 
is considered to be a loan from Thracian. 

mmz: "foal," Thracian Mezenai, (the surname of the Thracian knight) 
and a reconstructed Thracian stem *mel(d)z- "to milk." Albanian 
(Tosc dialect) mes, mezi, (Gheg dialect), maz, maz, fern. meze. 
murg: "dark," Thracian toponym MupYiqKq and name of a tribe 
MopyqTEc;. Indo-European mer(3)g," to become dark," Albanian 

rdmf rimf, rimf, remf: (only in Northern Romanian, Transylvania) 
"Aristolochia dematitis," German "Osterluzei." Thracian popeala, 
"lance." Transylvanian Saxon Rimflort) "Tanacetum vulgare," Ger- 
man "Rainfam." 

s cai: "thistle," Cirsium lanceolatum, Thracian axaApq, paXaipa ©paxla, 
Greek axoAupoq, "artichoke, Cynara scolymus." Albanian hale, 
"chip, sliver," hele, "lance." 

Sirdada: "tub, vat," sirimpiu, "canal." Thracian cnpoq, oelpoq, "cavity 
in which cereals were laid down," probably of Thracian origin. 
Armenian §irim, "cavity, tomb." 

In most of these cases, the connection of the Romanian word with 
the Thracian one is questionable and is only one of several etymologies 
that have been proposed. Frequently, the meaning of the Thracian 
word is unknown (place names); but even if it is known and fits or 
may in some way be connected with the sense of the Romanian 
word, it is no proof of connection. Northern Romanian rdmf, rimf, 
remf, rimpf "Aristolochia dematitis," German Osterluzei, for example, 
has been connected with Thradan popeala, "lance." The semantic 
explanation seemed obvious: the leaves of this plant are lanceshaped 
(Hasdeu). This Romanian word appears only in Northern Romanian, 
however; and even there, it is dialectal and found in Transylvania. 
Therefore, the etymology from Transylvanian Saxon Rimffart) is by 
far more probable, as is recognized also, by Poghirc.' 13 



and Serbo-Croatian gorun and from Slavic zriino "grain, seed"); 115 
with regard to mazare, it refers to Albanian modhulle and considers 
brusture to be of unknown etymology. In Russu's opinion, "the 
connection of brusture with the Dacian medicinal plant riborasta is 
difficult to accept phonetically and is not very probable." 116 The 
identification of the Indo-European root *guel is problematic in the 
Dacian word guoleta ; one would in Dacian expect *gul~, *gol-. m In 
the case of mazare: "Thraco-Dacian mozula ( mizela Dioscorides) mean- 
ing wild thyme ( Thymus serpyllum), is semantically inadequate"; 118 





language. The etymologies are not, however, completely reliable for 
either Thracian or Illyrian: Everything is based on linguistic or 
ethnologic material, which frequently is doubtful. 133 The Bulgarian 
scholar Vladimir Georgiev defends the theory that Albanian derives 
from "Daco-Moesian" once spoken in Dardania and in parts of 
Macedonia and Moesia Superior. He argues that the sound changes 
from Indo-European to modem Albanian (for example Indo-European 
e > Albanian je; Ind.-Eur. & > Alb. o) can also be demonstrated in 
"Daco-Moesian." 134 The linguistic data on which this hypothesis is 

and vast literature of the ancient era. The spelling of the ancient 
non-Greek and non-Latin names is often dubious. These etymologies 


The lack of any decisive connection between Albanian and the 
remaining fragments of Thracian and Illyrian could be partly explained 

may not exist. Albanian could, however, have derived from an ancient 
language (for example, a dialect of Illyrian or Thracian, or an idiom 
quite different from both) that simply remained unnoticed by the 
Greek and Roman scholars. This is, in fact, plausible with regard to 
the social situation of the population: they were a peasant population, 
predominantly pastoralists practicing transhumance. Living in the 
region of the high mountains, they and their small villages were 
scarcely a center of interest for Greek and Roman authors. 

The problem of the territory in which the ancestors of the Albanians 
were living before and during the Roman period on the Balkan 
Peninsula has also been intensely debated. Albanians on the territory 
of present-day Albania were first mentioned in the twelfth century. 
Therefore, only an analysis of place names and of the Albanian 
language itself can give some indication of the origins. Attempts have 
been made to find place names of Albanian origin or showing a 







are more closely related than either of them is with Dalmatian. 

Romanian-Albanian concordances are found in all areas of language: 
phonology and syntax, as well as lexical elements and phraseology. 








other Indo-European languages. 160 It is, however, questionable whether 
the words in this third group really come from the substratum - it seems 
more probable that most of them have a different origin. Istoria limbii 
romane, 1978, p. 72, mentions 19 words which according to Russu, 
originate from the substratum - (baga, baiat, brinza, burtS, butuc, cirlan, 
ere J, doina, genunit, melc, mi$ca, mormon, mufea, nitfil, prune, rabda, 
Soric, 0rus, zer) - but of which Dictjonarul Explicate al Umbii 
Romane (DEX,1975) states: "of unknown etymology". 161 


Also Istoria limbii romane, 1978, states that some of the words given by 
Russu in Elements autohtone ... as originating from the substratum could 
be explained from Latin. 162 In Vraciu’s opinion, the vocabulary statistics 




A List of Northern Romanian and Arumanian Words Probably or Possibly 
Originating from the Substratum 
(On the basis of ILR, 1969, vol. II and Russu, 1981) 




in Albanian: 





"twilight, afterglow" 
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TABLE II 

The semantic distribution of a total of 198 Romanian words probably or 
possibly originating from the substratum on the basis of Table I in which 
the absolute figures are given 



The difference from the semantic viewpoint between words that also exist 
in Albanian and those that are not known in that language is shown. This 
is a word stock of the most elementary notions of human life, notions 
connected with the primitive dwelling place etc. The two groups compared 
contain largely similar numbers of this kind of words. To this comes, however, 
a group of words of special interest for a pastoral population: in the first 
place phenomena met in everyday life by shepherds in high mountains. The 
number of these words is much higher in the group of words that also exist 
in Albanian. In contrast, the group of words that do not exist in Albanian 




but it may only be a question of probability. In the following list the 
words proposed by Russu as well as many of those given by Poghirc 
are presented on the basis of Isloria limbii romane (1969). From this 

presented in Russu's list, especially in cases in which the connection 
with the proposed Proto-Indo-European seems poorly documented. 
The total number of words arrived at this way is really high, but it 

Another problem is the semantic grouping. While baciu "shepherd 
in charge of a sheepfold" is a typical shepherd word, j ap "male goat" 



"sheepfold," (arc "fold, pen" as of general significance to shepherds. 
The semantic groups used by Russu 171 will be used here with slight 

Of a total of 209 (+11?) 172 lexical elements possibly originating 
from the substratum, 113 have also an Albanian equivalent while 96 
( + 11?) exist only in Romanian (half of them only in the Northern 
Romanian dialect). There is a clear difference with regard to the 
semantic areas presented by these two groups: of those 113 words 
also existing in Albanian, 22 (19.5%) are specific shepherd words 
and another 36 denote things and notions of special importance to 
a pastoral population: names of animals, plants, and natural phe- 
nomena, with all of which shepherds usually have everyday contact. 
The total number of lexical elements of special importance to the 
pastoral way of life is 58 (51.3% of the entire group). There are only 
9 verbs (8%) of importance to all human beings and societies, without 
being specific to any special type of society. 

Albanian contains only 8 specifically pastoral words 173 and another 
15 (+3?) of special importance to pastoral way of life, making up a 
total of 23 (+3?), corresponding to 24% (27%?). The number of 
verbs without special significance is much higher in this group: 37 
(+4?), corresponding to 38.5% (38.3%?) and the largest semantic 



population (specific shepherd words, names of animals, plants, and 
natural phenomena), the majority (at least 58 [72%]) also exist in 
Albanian. In contrast, verbs of no specific significance appear only 
in a small number in Albanian (10 out of 47 [+4?], that is, 20%). 

As mentioned above, no exact figures can be given about the 

cussed here between the two groups (Albanian and non-Albanian), 
however, are also recognized by Russu (see above). - Russu is also right 
when he states that these words "do not suggest an Albanian-Romanian 
symbiosis during the Middle Ages," since most of them are not loan-words. 


to be of substratum origin, of which he considers 12 as questionable, 
listing them with a question mark. 171 In the following analysis, the 

and the questionable words thereafter in parentheses. Of a total of 
169 words in this list, three are not found in Northern Romanian 


(one exists only in Meglenitic and two only in Arumanian). Since 
the problem discussed here is a possible difference between Northern 
Romanian and the southern Romanian dialects, those not found in 




words (169 minus 3) or 154, plus 12 with a question mark. 




among these words is that of verbs of general significance to all 
human beings, which make up about a third of the group: 11 ( + 4?). 
There are only three specific shepherd words (one of which is zara, 
possibly connected with Albanian) and 10 ( + 2?) that are of special 
significance to a pastoral way of life. The rest of the lexical elements 
are spread throughout all semantic spheres. 

The etymologies of these lexical elements remain obscure. Russu 
collected all the more significant suggestions from the literature and 
gives a critical discussion of each. 175 It appears clear from this 
presentation that most of the proposed etymologies are uncertain, 
even unlikely; and not a single one could be considered correct beyond 
doubt. Russu tries to connect these words with Indo-European stems: 

difficulties with the sound pattern and/or with the meaning. Many 
of these words could have an Indo-European origin, but we have no 
criteria whatsoever for deciding which language or languages were 
the direct source. The possibility of non-Indo-European words, 176 as 
well as of borrowings from such languages as Gypsy, for example, 
should also be considered. The distribution of the etymologies of 
these 32 words given by Dicfionarul explicativ al limbii romane, 1975, 
is as follows: from Latin, 9; from Albanian, 3; from Slavic, 2; from 
Hungarian, 1; unknown, 16; and 1 of the words is not mentioned. 

There must, of course, also be some difference among Albanian, 
Northern Romanian, and the different southern dialects with regard 
to this group of words, as there are differences in every area of the 
word stock. It would be illogical to believe that all these idioms have 
preserved exactly the same lexical elements from the substratum that 

these few lexical elements assumed by Russu to derive from the 
substratum of Romanian (an assumption not accepted by several 
Romanian scholars), no conclusion about the Romanian language can 
be drawn from this group of lexical elements. 

that 1. denote things and notions of specific importance to pastoral 
population; 2. also exist in Albanian; and 3. are found both in 
Northern Romanian and in at least one of the southern dialects. The 
other correlation found for the assumed substratum words of Romanian 
is that between verbs 1. of a general significance to all human beings 
and societies, without being connected to any specific activity or way 
of life; 2. of which only a few exist also in Albanian, and 3. which 
are mainly found in the Northern Romanian dialect. (All words for 
which the substratum origin is considered uncertain even by Russu 




Theories Based on the Distribution of the 

The Romanian scholar Theodor Capidan 177 advanced a theory to 
explain why the number of words assumed to derive from the 
substratum is much higher in Northern Romanian than in the southern 
dialects (so far as these have been investigated). Capidan assumed 
that the Northern Romanians had preserved more words from the 
substratum, because they were living in closer contact with the 
Albanians than were the speakers of the other dialects. This explanation 


implies, however, that the words in question are loans from Albanian, 




by Russu found only in Northern 


age, family relations: 

C. DWELLING PLACE: 

D. TOOLS AND OBJECTS 
OF SPECIAL USE: 

E. FORM, QUANTITY AND 
QUALITY OF MATTER: 


F. NATURE, FORM AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
FEATURE: 

G. NATURAL 
PHENOMENA: 

H. PLANTS: 


I. ANIMALS: 


J. SHEPHERD WORDS: 


mire "bridegroom"; 




lespede "plate, slab, flagstone; gravestone" 


genutie "abyss, chasm; deep" 




L. ADVERBS: 


M. VERBS: 



ABSTRACT NOTIONS: 





The Romanian words originating from the substratum that do not 
exist in Albanian are probably much fewer than are assumed by 
Russu (about 90). The same can also be said of the substratum words 
found only in Northern Romanian and lacking in Arumanian, Meg- 
lenitic, and Istro-Rumanian. Any theory assuming a stronger sub- 
stratum north of the Danube is unacceptable of this fact, not to 









area. After the tenth century, dialects developed in a t< 
than Serbia (the distance between the Aromanians and 
of the area with place names of Northern Romanian ori 
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between the speakers of Arumanian and Northern Romanian, the 
former continued what was essentially their earlier way of life, 
relatively isolated from the Slavs, while the Northern Romanians 
changed their social situation to a considerable degree, taking part 
in the social life of the Bulgarian population. With this stage, the 
reconstruction of the main historical events can be corroborated by 
more detailed historical records; these tell us that strong groups of 
Vlachs living in Bulgaria took part in the organization of the Second 
Bulgarian Empire in 1186 a.d. 


THE ROMANIAN LINGUISTIC LITERATURE 
Contemporary Romanian historiographers consider the theory of 
the Romanian ethnogenesis mainly north of the Danube as axiomatic. 
Many examples have been given above to illustrate the effect of this 
fixation on the treatment of problems connected with the origin of 
Romanian in historical and archaeological works. The study of the 
Romanian language is also, however, of major significance to the 
problem. Historically, the discipline of linguistics determined that the 

Empire and in close contact with Italy for many centuries after the 
abandonment of Dacia Traiana by Rome in 275 a.d. With respect to 

Romanian linguistic literature contain more reliable data than most 
historical and archaeological works. Istoria limbii romane 188 or Istoria 
limbii romane, 189 for example, gives a very good picture of the Romanian 
language; and many other works and articles published in linguistic 
periodicals in Romania offer valuable information. Unfortunately, 
however, not even these publications are immune to influence from 
official policy. Because of the scarcity of materials, the problem of 
the origin of Romanian is hard to determine; and with regard to 
many details, one must be content with more or less plausible 
hypotheses. Debates and discussions, with the presentation of widely 
different ideas, are necessary and could lead to the clarification of 
problems. The opposite is achieved, however, by the systematic use 
of statements lacking any material evidence, by "solving" linguistic 
questions mostly or exclusively by means of archaeological finds, and 
by reaching conclusions that are in contradiction to the facts or to 
other conclusions presented in the same work. The subjective and 
one-sided treatment of the problems and the failure to draw logical 







and appear at most in one or two dialects in Italy, Sardinia, and 
France. (Among those beginning with "a,” Mihaescu remarks only 
about one [ armasar ] that it also appears in a central Sardinian dialect 
[armissarius]). It also appears from these examples that the sound 
pattern of these words is in many cases similar or identical and 
expressly specific to Albanian and Romanian: 



Mihaescu also included the Latin cuneus in the group of words in 
"wide circulation," in spite of the fact that this word means "wedge" 
and only Albanian kuj and Romanian cui have the sense of "nail." 
The case is the same with Latin hora "hour." In Albanian and Romanian, 
this word is used in the sense of "time": Albanian here, Romanian 
oar a : de doua ori "twice," de multe ori "many times." The only example 
of this sense besides Albanian and Romanian is found in the Venetian 
dialect ( doi ora "twice"). 192 In Mihaescu 's first and largest group of 
words of Latin origin in Albanian and Romanian, many specific 
Balkan-Latin elements are hidden, or classified there with a particular 
purpose, to deprive them of their significance. 193 

Mihaescu admitted that only 39 words belonged exclusively to 
Albanian and Romanian; but he did not allow even these to indicate 
a close relationship between the two languages, saying that 19 of the 
39 words "were used widely." They are found in ancient sources. 
They could have developed "independently in Albanian and Ro- 
manian." This group omits, for example: Albanian krushk, Romanian 

Romance languages, including Dalmatian, derive this word from 
cons6cer ; Albanian mbret, Romanian impdrat "emperor," the only 
popular surviving form of Latin imperator ; and Latin pacare "to 
reconcile," which changed its meaning in the Western Romance 
languages to "pay" (c/., Italian pagare, French payer), with only 
Albanian and Romanian having preserved the original Latin sense 
of this word: Albanian pagonj, Romanian impaca "to reconcile." 

Another 12 of the 39 words did not prove any similarity between 
Albanian and Romanian, according to Mihaescu, because "they show 

with the Western Romance languages." 194 This group includes, for 
example, Albanian pyll, Romanian padure "forest," from Latin pal- 
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of sound changes in Late Latin are mentioned but without any 
indication of the fact that a large number of them appeared after the 
third century a.d. It is, of course, difficult to determine exactly the 

changes are usually gradual. Several alterations becoming general in 
Late Latin could have started earlier, during the second or third 
centuries. The construction of the perfect tense with the verb habeo, 
for example, already appeared in the third to fourth centuries; but 
many others, such as the palatalization of Latin k in front of e, i (for 
example cellar, vicia); the assibilation of Latin t + e, i : Latin terra 
> Romanian [ara-, the development of the syncretism of the genetive 
+ dative; the characteristic patterns of declension of the verb in the 
modern Romance languages; and many other characteristics began 
in the period when the territories north of the Danube no longer 
belonged to the Roman Empire. All these Latin changes affected the 
language of the ancestors of the Romanians, since, as is also shown 
above, they all are present in the Romanian language. 

An important problem of the South Slavic influence on Northern 
Romanian is its late character, the majority of the South Slavic 
(Bulgarian) elements in this language showing the sound pattern of 
Bulgarian in the eleventh to thirteenth centuries. 208 In that era, the 
Slavs north of the Danube did not, in contrast to the Bulgarian 
Empire, constitute a state and had no ecclesiastical institutions. This 
is one of the reasons for rejecting the theory of continuity north of 
the Danube. By formulating four theoretical possibilities. Ion Coteanu 
assumed that the late date of the strongest Slavic influence on Northern 
Romanian did not intimate that the ancestors of the Romanians were 

the Slavs and the assumed Roman population north of the Danube 
were different from those existing between the Slavs and the Byzantines 
in the Balkan Peninsula. The four possibilities are that 1. Dacia was 
entirely uninhabited when the Slavs began to populate it. This 
hypothesis cannot be accepted, Coteanu continues, since the ancient 
names of rivers were preserved, which presupposes a local population 
from whom the Slavs could learn those names. The most significant 
statement in this passage is that these names show a Slavic sound 
pattern (" pronun{ate dupa maniera slava"). 209 2. Only non-Romanized 
Dacians lived in Dacia at the time of Slavic colonization. In that case, 
either the Dacians would have been assimilated to the Slavs or the 
other way around. "Since none of these theoretical possibilities 
', this hypothesis too is baseless." 210 3. In Daci 
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Dacians. 4. Finally, there is the theory of Daco-Roman continuity, 
which assumes that Romanians were living in several "lands" (far/ ) 
in the tenth century, when the Hungarians began to populate Tran- 
sylvania. 

These four theoretical possibilities do not, at any rate, clarify the 
issue. Hypothesis 1 is absurd; no serious scholar supports it. Hypothesis 
2 corresponds in principle best to reality, but this is obscured by 
faulty formulation. It is surprising that Coteanu does not mention at 
least the Gepidae, a people known to have been living in several 
areas of former Dacia in the sixth century and who must has been 
the largest population when the Slavs arrived; Dacians no longer 
existed in significant numbers, if at all. 212 The Slavs consequently 
needed neither a Roman population nor Dacians in order to learn 







in the Roman Empire for varying periods of time as soldiers or 
political representatives of their tribes. The Italian linguist Vittoria 

lived along the Vistula. Early borrowing is suggested in these cases 
by several criteria: Latin sounds that later changed were preserved 
in wein (< Latin uinum ; with the preservation of the semivowel u), 
kapillon (< Latin capillus "hair"; i preserved, later borrowings show 
e): kaisar (< Latin Caesar; the diphtong preserved). The loss of the 
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"must"): am sa fiu "I shall be" appears not only in Romanian but 
also in Bulgarian, Byzantine Greek, and the Tosc dialect of Albanian. 
In Old Romanian texts a avea also appears with the infinitive: n'am 
a te lasa "1 shall not let you," a perfect counterpart of Albanian kam 
+ me + infinitive. The definite article in postposition is also a typical 
Balkan characteristic of Romanian that occurs in Albanian and Bul- 
garian as well. As the Albanian scholar, Eqrem Gabej, 227 pointed out, 
Romanian shows a concordance with Albanian in the use of the 


In conclusion, the Latin influence on the Gothic language was 
already strong in the first two centuries a.d., when the Goths were 
living along the Vistula. In the third and fourth centuries, the Goths 



theory. 


Assumptions often came to be accepted as more or less established 
facts, even by foreign scholars. Vittoria Corazza, for example, remarks 
that the Gothic domination over Dacia left interesting vestiges in 
some Romanian geographical names, such as Gote?ti, Munte Gotului 
(correctly: Muntele Gotului or Muntele Gotul, cf. Iordan, 1952, op. cit., p. 
230), Paraul Gotului, and the personal names Gotes, Manea (from Gothic 
manna ’man’), and Goma, Guma, from Gothic guma ’man’, from which 






Romance idioms, many terms connected with urban life have been 
preserved, indicating that at least some of the speakers of these 
languages lived in towns and practised trades already known by the 
Romans throughout the centuries. Romanian, however, did not preserve 
the Latin terms for urban life. The Romanian ora§ "town" is of 
Hungarian origin; drum "road" derives from Greek dromos ; cale "way," 
although a Latin word, originally meant the way used by transhumant 
flocks of sheep. 238 Latin pavimentum "floor" changed its meaning to 
"earth" in Romanian ( pamint ). This suggests that the speakers of the 





over a considerable period of time, a rural rather than urban people. 
Furthermore, the terminology of Latin origin of the most important 
agricultural plants (wheat, barley, rye, millet, and flax) and farming 
tools (plough [aratru], sickle, pitchfork, axe, and others) and farming 
activities (to plough, to sow, to sift) proves that the Romanian people 
practised farming without interruption. 239 

The Romanian language originates from one area of Roman col- 
onization, whose southern frontiers in the Balkan Peninsula were 
established by Jirecek and Skok. 240 South of this line, mostly Greek 
was spoken. The Vlach shepherds in their wanderings, however, 
reached areas south of the Jirecek line in an early period. From the 
eighth century, there were Vlachs living in Greece, south of the 
Jirecek line; and from the end of the tenth century onwards, groups 

As the two main dialects of Romanian, each with a sub-dialect 
(Arumanian, with Meglenitic, and Northern Romanian [spoken north 
of the Danube] with Istro-Rumanian) developed, the language was 
disseminated by the wanderings of its speakers. The inherited Latin 
elements were spread with the language. No one has suggested that 
Arumanian, for example, originated in the area where its speakers 
are now living, simply because it contains several ancient, inherited 
Latin elements. 

It is therefore strange that theories similar to this have been advanced 
about the Vlachs living north of the Danube. There is, for example, 

remains (huts, objects of everyday use, such as pottery and open 






The conditions for the development of basic religious terms in the 
Romanian language were really favorable in Dardania, the central 
part of the Balkan Peninsula. According to historical records as well 
as archaeological finds (ruins of several churches), this province was 
the center of religious life for a large part of the Balkan Peninsula 




vojno, vojino "husband," from voinu "soldier" (the original sense of 
this Serbo-Croatian word would have been "courageous"); 2. an 
evolution of sense in the liturgical language (the young bridegrooms 

Romanian barbat "man, male, husband, manly, manful, virile" is 
of Byzantine origin (pappaio^) and meant "man" in contrast to 
eunuch. 255 None of these words mentioned above contains any element 
connected with Dacia Traiana; but they all show characteristics that 
point toward South, the vicinity of Albanian and Byzantine Greek, 
as well as the area in which Late Latin was spoken. 


THE THEORY OF "CORE REGIONS" (KERNGEBIETE) 

OF THE ROMANIAN LANGUAGE 

Mountains (Erdelyi-szigethegyseg) indicated that Romanian had been 
spoken there uninterruptedly since the Roman period (106-275 A.D.) 256 
and even after the abandonment of Dacia Traiana. 257 Departing from 
the observation of Bartoli, according to the Romanian scholar Sextil 
Pu§cariu, there was a correlation between the geographical position 
and the age of a linguistic phenomenon. 258 Pu$cariu concentrated on 
the area of the Apuseni Mountains (northwestern Transylvania), 







he northwestern and northern dialects of Northern 
?ast seven of the appellatives also exist in Arumanian: 

ian Arumanian: Meaning: 





example, four areas can be distinguished: cimitir (Muntenia), tintirim 
(Moldavia), mormint (the Banat), and temeteu, from Hungarian temeto 
"cemetery" (Crijana). In Daco-Romanian the same notion can be 
expressed by one, two, or more words, as a consequence of the 
meeting within the same linguistic area of some old words with new 
ones, of some words of primary form (Latin, Slavic) with words 
created on Romanian territory, of some more or less recent loans 
from other languages (Hungarian in the west, Ukrainian in the east, 
Bulgarian in the south). 270 

Kemgebiete; and Matilda Caragiu Mariojeanu, describing the Romanian 
dialects and subdialects in detail, does not even mention this theory. 
The appearance in certain subdialects of the words nea, arina, and 
ai is mentioned by this author only as an example of the preservation 

5. In Muntenia Latin words were preserved, words that in other 
areas were replaced by foreign loans. Some investigators drew the 
conclusion that the presence of such words indicated that Muntenia 
(or part of this province) was another ancient Romanian Kerngebiet. 
The arguments were similar to those used by Puscariu; one as that 
advanced by Eugen Lozovan is based on Latin words in Muntenia 

names derived from the Slavic name of the Romanians: codrii VI asiei, 

of Latin origin: cel ar "cellar," and cuptor "oven, kiln," as well as 
several words from the substratum of Romanian: argea "room made 
in the earth" and vatra satului "the precincts of the village" (c/„ 
Albanian vatSr, vatra [Tosc dialect) and voter [Gheg dialect], "hearth, 
fireplace, dwelling")"These are modest words, of Latin or of Thracian 
origin (argea, vatra), referring to the settlement of a stable population" 272 
Other differences compared with Transylvania are words of Latin 
origin that were replaced by loans in northwestern Transylvania: 273 


From: Meaning: 

Old Slavic face 

(c/., Greek ahti) 1 sigh 




sylvania in the sixteenth century spoke a language much closer to 
Latin than any present-day Northern Romanian dialect. The so-called 
rhotacizing texts were translated in the north of Transylvania (Mara- 
mure§) beginning with the sixteenth century. One stratum of their 
language is characterized by the subdialect spoken there and another 
by that spoken in southeastern Transylvania, from where the copyst 
came. In these texts there are certain phonetic, morphological, and 
lexicological characteristics that bring to light a stage of the language 
closer to the Latin prototype. 275 

Phonetic features : Latin d > dz (a stage between Latin and modern 
Northern Romanian); the e after r is preserved: intiniu, spuniu (with 
a palatalized n) instead of the modem Northern Romanian intii, spui 
(except in the Banat). 

Morphological features: the final u was preserved for the nouns of 
the second declension (Latin -ms, -Mm): domnu, impdratu (today domn, 



"staff, rod, baton"; gerure < gironem, "depth, abyss"; gintu < gentem, 
"people, family, relative"; gune < juvenis, "young man"; mdritu < 





the sixteenth century). The indefinite article is una {uni) (< Lat. una): 
uni casi, uni feati (N. Rom. Istro-Rumanian have o). Arumanian has 
preserved Latin viginti "twenty": yhgif, yiyinf. 

The verb: (The infinitive does not exist with a verbal value, only 






Linguistics 


inherited Latin place and river names in the region in question: 
Abrud, from Latin Abruttus; Ampoi, from Latin Ampeium; Turda, 
from a hypothetical Dacian Turidava; and the name of the Cri§ River 
from ancient Grisia. Moreover, Gamillscheg argued, the majority of 

mentioned by Gustav Weigand, 284 13 were Romanian and 4 Hungarian. 








the German scholar Gamillscheg has identified a 




IV 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


As was shown above, there is 1) no evidence for the assumption that the 



Carpatho-Danubian 


length. In addition, the assumption of directly inherited Latin place 
names in Transylvania will be discussed briefly. 

The search for evidence to support these theories has frequently 
been politically motivated. Between the two world wars there was a 
debate between Romanian and Hungarian scholars over the early 
settlements of Transylvania. In 1938 the Hungarian Slavist Istvan 
Kniezsa published his work about the peoples living in Hungary in 
the eleventh century. In 1944 the Romanian Slavist Emil Petrovici 
published an article 1 in which his hypotheses were summarized and 
Kniezsa's work criticized. According to Petrovici, the names of the 
great rivers in Transylvania "seem to have been passed from generation 

of the Romanians. This would also be true if the river names that 
we cited were borrowed by the Romanians from the Slavs, because 
these Slavs of Dacia must also be considered among the ancestors 
of the Romanians. Even if there was never a Daco-Roman continuity, 
there was certainly a Slavo-Romanian one from the seventh century 

In Petrovici's opinion, the Slavo-Romanian symbiosis occurred in 
the margins of the plains and depressions and in the valleys. The 
Slavs lived mainly in the villages at the feet of the mountains, while 
the Romanian population was dispersed in hamlets and isolated 







this assumption tor proving a question of history: "the place names of 
Slavic origin in the Romanian regions 

of Transylvania, showing the reflexes of the ancient nasal vowels of 
Slavic in the Romanian form, prove the existence of a Slavo-Romanian 
symbiosis in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 11 These place names 
include the following: In Cara§-Severin (Krasso-Szoreny) County: 
Gltmboca (Glimboka, a village), Luncavija (Nagylankas, a village and 
a brook); in Hunedoara (Hunyad) County: Lingina, or Lindina (U- 
ndzsina, today Izvoarele), Ptncota (Pankota, today Harau), Gltmboceni 
(a brook); in Mure? (Maros) County: Gtmbut (Gombastelke); in Sibiu 
(Szeben) County: Glimboaca (Glimboka); in Arad and Bihor (Bihar) 
Counties: Pincota (Pankota), and in Cluj (Kolozs) County: In do! (today 
Indal). 12 

The presence of Glimboaca southeast of Sibiu (Nagyszeben, Her- 
mannstadt) would prove, according to Petrovici's reasoning in 1944, 





from Hungarian lengyen "Polish" (modem Hungarian lengyel), which 
appears in documents beginning with the year 1095, as a personal 
name as well as a place name: Lengen, Lengel, Lengyen; in 1339, 
Johannes filius Lengyen. (This Hungarian word originates from Old 
Russian * ledztmu (< Slavic 'ledjanu). The name of present-day Lingina 
appears in documents beginning in 1446, Lensene, Lenczyna, Lyng- 
zyna; later also Lengene. Petrovici concludes that this place name is 
of Hungarian origin, as are many other place names in the area 
around Lingina. 17 

Indol: (Indal, Cluj County): 

in documents in 1310 as todol^as Indala in 1311; Indal in 1360; 
possessio Hindal in 1364; Indaal in 1408; kenezius de Indal in 1469; 
Indaily from 1760 to 1762; and Indal, Indal in 1854. Its present-day 
Romanian name is Deleni. 18 It could be borrowed from Slavic; 19 jtjdol 
"valley" and the Jandol > Indol change could have taken place in 

specific to Romanian but also occurred in Hungarian: Slavic joreba 
> Hungarian joromba > iromba; Hungarian juhasz > johasz > ihasz. 20 
Kniezsa proposed the explanation from Slavic ino-dol "another valley" 
(c/., Polish Ino-pole). 21 

Ptncota (Pankota, Arad County, and a hamlet of the village Harau 
in Hunedoara County): called villa Pankotha in 1202 and 1203 and 
Pankota in 1219. It most probably derives from Slavic personal name 
Ppkata. Since place names based on a personal name without a suffix 
were chiefly created by Hungarians, this name was also most probably 
given by a Hungarian population. 

Luncavifa (Nagylankas, Lunkavica, Severin County): 

Was known in 1440 as Naghlukavicza, Kyslukavicza; in 1447, 





is complicated by the fact that groups of Slavs settled there for many 
centuries until recent times. The Ukrainians (Ruthenians), for example, 
have left place names such as Oroszi, Oroszfalu, Szerdahely, (Reuss- 
markt, Rusciori; Hungarian orosz "Russian” does not appear before 
the eleventh century). Ukrainian sound pattern were left in the 
Maramaros (Maramure§), Szolnok-Doboka (Dabica), Haromszek (Co- 
vasna) Counties, for example in Hru§or which shows the g > h 




Hunedoara (Hunyad) County: 

Cerna (Csema), in 1446, kenez de Charna, in 1482, pass. Chama 
(Slavic cerna "black"); Zla?ti (Zalasd), in 1480, pass. Zalosd, alio nomine 
Dobramer. 

Alba (Feher) County. 

Balgrad (Gyulafehervar), the modem Romanian name is Alba Iulia 
("the White Tower of Gyula"; "white tower"). In 1097, as comes 
Bellegratae(?), in 1199, terra Sancti Michaelis, in 1201, Jula voiwoda et 
comes Albe Transilvane, in 1206, castrum Albense (Slavic belu 
"white"+gradu "town, tower"); Tirnava (Kukullo), Mare and Mica, 
river names; Craiova (Kiralypatak), in 1733, Kiraly-Pataka, in 1750, 
Krajova (Slavic krai "king"); Gtrbova de Jos (Alsoorbo), in 1282, terra 
Vrbo; GIrbova de Sus (Felsoorbo), in 1505, Olahorbo. (Slavic *Vribovo); 
Girbovija (Kozeporbo), in 1505, Girbovicza, Kozeporbo ( kozep "mid- 
dle"). 

Sibiu (Szeben) County: 

Girbova (Orbo), in 1291, Wrbow, Slavic t>6 rbovo, "place with 
willows"; Cernavoda (Feketeviz, Szecsel), in 1319, Feketewyz, "black 
+ water"; Sibiu (Nagyszeben), between 1192 and 1196 as prepositus 
Cipiniensis, in 1211, prepositus Scibiniensis; from the name of the 
river Slavic *Svibin, *Sibin, (Slavic stub a "cornel"), Romanian Jibin 
or Cibin, from German Zibin; Sad (Cod), in 1339 Aquam Zcoth. 
Originally the name of a brook, it could hardly derive from Slavic 
sad "hamlet"; Hungarian szdd "opening, entrance" may be more 
probable (Kniezsa, 1943, pp. 254-255); Slimnic (Szelindek), in 1282, 
plebanus de Stolchunbercht, in 1341, Zelenduk, in 1349, Szelindek; 
Slavic Slyn6nik&, from slyn6nlt "famous" (Kniezsa, 1943, p. 255). 
Bihor (Bihar) County: 

Craiova, Craiva (Belkiralymezo, Krajova), in 1344, locus Keralmezei 
(Slavic kral'ova "the king's" [the property of the king]); 

S ala] (Szilagy) County: 

Cozla (Kecskes), in 1405, villa olachalis Kozla; Bozna (Szentpeter- 
falva), in 1619, Szentpeterfalva, in 1733, Bozna; Ciumama (Csomario), 
in 1460, Chebernye; 

Satu Mare (Szalmar) County: 

Racova (Rakosterebes), in 1393, possessio Valahalis Terebes; 

Cluj (Kolozs) County: 

Vlaha (Olahfenes), in 1332, sacerdos de Olafenes, in 1733, Blaha 
created from plural Vlasi? [Kniezsa, 1943, p. 228]). § 



Mure? (Maras) County: 

Jabenija (Gorgenysoakna), in 1453, Szebencs, in 1644, Soakna; 
Tirnava Mare (Nagykiikullo) County: 

Lovnic (Lemnek), in 1206, villa Lewenech (From Slavic lov "fishing, 
hunting," lovnik "place for fishing," "place for hunting." From Slavic 
to German [Leblang] and to Romanian, from German to Hungarian); 
Odorheiu (Udvarhely) County: 

Vlahija (Szentegyhazasfalu), in 1301, as villa nostra < regis > 
Olachalis in medio Siculorum nostrorum de Vduordhel commorancium (a 
document of questionable authenticity); in 1406, Olahfalu, in 1602, 
Szentegyhazas Olahfalu, in 1808, Olahfalu, Wlachendorf, Rumun, in 
1854, Szentegyhaz-Olahfalu (Nagy Olahfalu), Olafalaul Mare (Suciu, 
1968, II, p. 255); 

Covasna (Kovaszna) County: 

Budila (Bodola), in 1294, Budula, 1332 to 1337, Buduli. From the 
personal name of Slavic origin Budilo, created without any suffix; 
Dalnic (Dalnok), in 1332 to 1337, Dalnuk, cf„ Slavic dal "far, distant." 

In most cases, the sound patterns of these names suggest either 
a parallel Slavic and Hungarian name or a translation of the Slavic 
name into Hungarian (while the Romanians borrowed it), or a 
borrowing by the Hungarians directly from Slavic, that is, indepen- 
dently from Romanian. 

Hungarian names translated from Slavic: 

Hung. Fehervar 
Hung. Kiikullo 
Hung. Feketeviz 
Hung. Feyerwiz 
Hung. Kecskes 
Hung. Kiralymezo 
Hung. Rakosterebes 


Balgrad 
Tirnava 
Cernavoda 
Belareca (river) 
Cozla 
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discussed above among the geographical names borrowed by Ro- 
manians directly from Slavs; Stncel will be analyzed below. Essential 
data about the rest follows: 

Hunedoara (Hunyad) County: 

Calnic (Kelnek, German Kelling). In 1296, Kelnuk; from Slavic 
kalnik "muddy place" ( kal "mud"). The Hungarian name derives from 
German; the Romanian name is also probably from German, although 
it may have been borrowed directly from Slavic; Grind (Gerend), in 
1392, Girid, from South Slavic gred (< grfdb). 

Alba (Feher) County: 

Abrud (Abrudbanya). In 1271, Obruth. The origin of this name is 
unknown, but it cannot have been inherited by Romanian directly 
from Latin (Abruttus), because in that case -br- would not have been 
preserved (c/., Latin februarius > Romanian fdurnr). The Hungarian 
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obviously borrowed from Hungarian (for example, Keresztes > Cristi?). 
Those created by a personal name without a suffix probably also 
belong to this group (for example, Doboka). Eight names were 
borrowed from the Slavs by Hungarian as well as by Romanian. 
Only one of these, Poiana, shows a similar form in both languages; 
this name can, in Hungarian, derive from either Slavic or Romanian. 
The other 7 names all show different forms in the two languages. 
Consequently, none of these geographical names proves a Hungarian 
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with a Romanian (gura “mouth") and a Hungarian ( szdd "mouth") 
part, which is thus a tautological name. 


Inherited Directly from Latin 

It is assumed that the following geographical names found along 
the lower course of the TTmava Mica (Kis-Kukiillo) River could prove 
that Romanians lived in the area before the Hungarians: Sincel, Valea 
Bor§ului, Rotunda (a forest). Hula lu Ba§cau, Valea lui Sin, Presaca, 
and Ohaba. 47 
Sincel (Szancsal) 

"Terra Zonchel" is mentioned for the first time in a document 
from 1252, 48 which also states that three other villages are found in 
the vicinity of Zonchel and that they have a church. In 1271 the 
village is mentioned by the name Zanchalteluky (Hungarian telek 
"ground plot," thus, the ground plot of Zanchal). In 1341 a man 
named Bazarab de Zanchal is mentioned. This is probably a Pecheneg 






"if names such as Presaca and Besineu had also been created in the 
period when the Hungarians came to Transylvania, the name of the 
settlement Ohaba is certainly from the time of the Slavo-Romanian 


Ohaba 

Another village along the Timava Mica River is called Ohaba 
(Szekasszabadja) [lit.: "the free (village) of Szekas"]. It is mentioned 

(= modem Hungarian Ujfalu): villa Wyfalw; Wyfolu (1417), Wyfalu 
(1418), Wyfaw (1435, 1437), Vijfalu, census quinquagesimalis da Vyfalw 
nobilium (1461). The German name Newdorf (New Village) appears 
in 1488 and the Romanian Ohaba in 1733.“ 


Frafila presumed that Romanian Ohaba originates from the time 
of Slavo-Romanian symbiosis in Transylvania before the arrival of 
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szdd "mouth, opening"); Rudabaia , Rudabania (c/., Slavic ruda and 
Hungarian bdnya, both with the meaning of "mine"); -Murd$-O§orhei 
< Hungarian Marosvasarhely (today Tirgu Mures); Dicio-Sinmartin < 
Hungarian Dicsoszentmdrton, Hung, dicso "glorious," thus properly 
an adjective, today Timdveni . 7I There are also place names formed 
by combining a noun with an adjective: Ctmpulung ( ampul + lung 
"the long field"). Some place names containing an adjective + a 
noun are also of foreign origin: Dobrivirful (Slavic) and others in 
Transylvania of the type Stncrai (< Hungarian Szentkiraly), which 
represent the numerous Hungarian names of villages based on the 
names of Roman Catholic Saints. Examples of place names formed 
by combining a preposition with a noun are Sup(t)cetate ( supt + 
cetate "under the tower") and ( Dealu ) Trevdile (intre + vdi "between 
valleys"). 72 There are also combinations of a verb with an adverb or 
an adjective, such as Doarme-Rdu "sleep + badly." 


Differences Between Northern Ron 



A chronological study of Romanian place names is. not available. 
North of the Danube, only a few Romanian place names were recorded 
before the fourteenth century. Several such names were, however, 

about 1200 and 1450. All these clearly belong to the Northern 
Romanian dialect. Several of them currently exist, in more or less 
Slavicized form, in Serbia and Bulgaria. 73 Most of them were formed 

Corbul, Surdul ; with the diminutive suffixes -§or or -el (Cemi$or, 
Negri$or, Bani$or, Vacdrel, Pdsdrel, and Cercel) or with the suffix -et 
(Comet). 

These types of place names are also found north of the Danube, 
in Muntenia, Moldavia, and Transylvania. There, however, they are 

the suffixes -eft i and -eni, -ani. The first appearances in the documents 
of these suffixes in place names in Transylvania are the following: 
Gureni (1415); Petreni (1425); Totefti (1438); Luteal (1439) in the district 
of Hatszeg (Ha(eg); Margineni (1437) in Fogaras County; and Chiulefti 
(1467) in Szolnok-Doboka County. The Romanian population of the 
central areas of the Balkan Peninsula disappeared during the fifteenth 
century. Their place names, first recorded in the early thirteenth 
century, show what is obviously an earlier type of name-giving. This 
earlier type is characterized by the frequent use of names in the nominati- 







i "flat used by the officials of the Turkish state in their journeys 
the country."” Several other Turkish terms not found in 


Transylvania appear in the territory of the former Romanian prin- 

As in all countries there are many place names in Romania that 
denote plants (especially trees of different kinds) and animals. In 
Muntenia and Moldavia these appellatives usually derive from Ro- 
manian or from Slavic, while in Transylvania the great majority are 
of Hungarian origin. The appellative mar "apple," for instance, appears 
in 39 place names in the transcarpathian territories but only 7 times 
in Transylvania, 80 where place names using "apple" are usually formed 
by Hungarian alma. 

Pruni “plums" and Prurti§ “plum wood" appear throughout the 
country. The Slavic noun sliva “plum" is the basis of several place 
names such as Slimnic (from Slivnic), Slimnul, Slivna, Slivufa, and 
Slevnia, all of which (except Slivuta, in Hunedoara County) are in 
the transcarpathian areas. In Transylvania (except for the southernmost 
part), the Romanians borrowed Hungarian szilva (from Slavic sliva): 
Silva§, Silivas, Silva§ul de Cimpie, Silva$ul de Jos and Silva$ul de 
Sus, Silvasul Roman, and Silvasul Unguresc. 81 



place names in Transylvania and the Romanian in only 13. In the 
transcarpathian territories, the Romanian form is used frequently, 
particularly par (hrusa), fag ( buc ), sdlcie (rakita and vruba), and mesteacan 
(breza), although the corresponding Slavic appellatives are also com- 


Similar differences between the transcarpathian areas and those 
within the Carpathian regions of Romania are found in the distribution 
of place names created from the names of peoples that once lived 
there. Greaca h5 and similar place names formed from the Romanian 
name of the Greeks are frequent in Muntenia and Moldavia but do 
not appear in Transylvania. The Romanian name for the Germans 
neam{ or gherman (recently german) and Hungarian nemet have been 




these place names are based on Romanian — Neamful, Nem(i, Magura 
Nemtilor, Ghermana, and Ghermane$ti— while in Transylvania they 
derive from Hungarian nemet "German" in four cases and szasz. 
"Transylvanian Saxon" in sixty: Kiralynemeti > Romanian Crainimat; 
Nemeti > Romanian Nimfiul, later Minjiul (older forms are Nemiti, 
Nempty, Nempcii, Nem(i); 86 Szaszvaros > Romanian Orastie; Szasz- 
kezd > Romanian Saschiz; Szaszpatak > Romanian Spatac; Szasz- 
lekence > Romanian Lechinja; Szaszcsur > Romanian Sasciori; Szasz- 
feheregyhaza > Romanian Viscri (from German Weisskirch — the 
German and Hungarian names mean "white church"); and Szasz- 
veresmart > Romanian Rotbav (from German Rotbach "red brook," 
which is also the meaning veresmart). In the transcarpathian areas 
"szasz" appears only in southwestern Moldavia, an area once inhabited 
by Hungarians: Sascut, from Hungarian Szaszkut "fountain of the 
Saxon." 


settlements. Most of them were probably created during the period 
of their occupation; but some may be from a later day, from personal 
names (Besenyo), or after Pechenegs who owned or inhabited a 





The investigation of place and river names requires interdisciplinary 
work in linguistics, archaeology, and history as well as critical analysis 
of sources. Individual place and river names must also be considered 
in the context of the total area of dissemination. It is methodologically 
untenable to generalize on the basis of individual analyses; that will 
lead to invalid, or at best to only partially valid conclusions. To attain 
meaningful results it would be necessary to consider the individual 
groups comprising the entire dissemination area. 

Pre-Slavic place names, antedating the 7th century, are unknown in 
Transylvania, thus, the oldest place names there are of Slavic origin. 
Even pre-Slavic, presumably also pre-Latin names of the large rivers 
in Transylvania, such as Mures - Maros - Maris(ia), Somes - Szamos 
- Samus, and Oltul - Olt - Aluta(s) were transmitted in Slavic form. 89 
Consequently, not a single geographical name (place, river, or mountain 

to the^early Middle Ages. 

There are 153 tributaries of the rivers Somes, Cri$, Ompoi, Mures, 
Olt, Timis, and Birzava that flow through at least two or three villages 
in the Carpathian Basin on the territory of Romania. 90 They may be 
broken down according to the origin of the name and number of 


Cri$ul Repede 
Cri$ul Negru 
Crisul Alb 

Olt(uf) 

Bega 

Birzava 

lower Danube 


16 

6 

2 

40 

22 


Of these 38-39, (25.5%) are Slavic; 72 (47.0%), Hungarian; 1 (0.7%), 
German; 1 (0.7%), Romanian (a name created in a late period); and 
41 (26.8%), of unknown origin. 



Of the 41 (26.8%) river names of unknown origin, there are 9 
cases in which the sound pattern of the Hungarian and Romanian 
names clearly indicate that the Romanian form originates from Hun- 
garian: for example, Hungarian Viso > Romanian Vi$eu; Hungarian 

None of these names shows a sound pattern indicating a Latin or 
Romanian origin. Many of them probably derive from Slavic or 
Hungarian. The southeastern area of Transylvania is one of the regions 
in which river names of unknown origin are frequent; of a total of 
12 tributaries from the south to the Olt River, five (Tatrang/Tirlung, 
Zajzon/Zizin, T6mos/Timi§, Barca/Birsa (German) Burze, and Po- 
rumbak/Porumbac) have names of undetermined origin. Since Pech- 
enegs are -known to have lived in that area in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, some of these names may be of Turkish origin. 
River names of Slavic origin 

A total of 39 (25.5%) of the 153 tributaries mentioned above have 
names of Slavic origin. The distribution of the Slavic names is, 
however, uneven; a fourth of them are concentrated in a small area 
(Krass6-Szoreny/Cara§-Severin County) in the southwestern comer 
of Romania. Ten tributaries of the Danube in this area have names 
of Slavic origin, and all of them were probably transferred to Romanian 
directly from Slavic: Lisava, Ciclova, Vicinic, Dognacea, Cemovet, 
Prigoru, Oravita, Berzasca, Ie$elnita, and Belareca. Another three 
Danube tributaries have names of Hungarian origin: Nera, Karas, 
and Menes (Romanian Nera, Cara$, and Mini§). 

In the rest of the territory within the arch of the Carpathians, 

pattern of the Hungarian and Romanian forms makes it possible to 
determine the language from which the name was borrowed by the 
Romanians. A direct borrowing from Slavic is shown in 7 cases: 
Slavic Vbrbova or Vftrbovo > Romanian Garbova (the Slavic word 

Slavic Trnava > Romanian Tirnava (Hunganan Kukiillo); Slavic Cer- 
navoda > Romanian Cernavoda “black water" (Hung. Feketeviz); 
Slavic Sad (from the appellative sad b "plantation") > Romanian Sad 
(Hung. Cod, German Zoodt); Slavic sciuka "pike" > Romanian Sciuca 
(Hung. Csukas); and Slavic c&ma "black" > Romanian Cerna (Hung. 
Csema, but in the Middle Ages Feketeer "black brook," preserved 
today in the name of the village Ficatar). Moravia (Hung. Moravica), 



borrowing from Slavic, one would expect *Lecnita); Slavic Trescava 
> Hungarian Torocko > Romanian Trascau instead of *Treascava or 
*Truskava); Slavic Lovbna or Lovina > Hungarian Lona (i patak) > 
Romanian (Piriul) Lunei (for example, Romanian Luna instead of * 


> Romanian Ramna). In the remaining 14 cases, the sound pattern 
gives no reliable indication about the direct source of the borrowing. 


River names of Hungarian origin 

Almost half of the tributaries have names of Hungarian origin (a 
total of 72, or 47%). A few examples are Almas, Nadas, Fuzes, 
Aranyos, Sebes, Menes, Komlod, Sajo, Kormos, and Vargyas. Romanian 
borrowed 70 of the Hungarian names, including Alma§, Nada§, Fize§, 
Arie§, Sebe§, and Mini§. One river name is of German origin and 

> Hungarian Vidombak, and Romanian Ghimbav. Only a single river 
name is of Romanian origin: Comatel, in the region of Sibiu. This 
name appeared late in documents; from 1319 to 1555, the village 
from which this river received its name appears in the forms Hortobagh, 
Hortobag, Hortobaghfalua, and German Harwasdorf. 91 Kornicsel ap- 
peared for the first time in 1733 92 (German Harbach). 

The direct source of the Romanian names for the 153 Transylvanian 


rivers is unknown in 48 (31.4%) of the cases; 87 (56.8%) derive from 
Hungarian, 17 (11%) from Slavic, and 1 from German. The absence 
of geographical names of Latin origin north of the lower Danube is 
often explained by reference to the rural, pastoral life of the "Daco- 
Roman" population and is thus not considered to contradict the theory 




and have a more highly developed culture than the indigenous 



Szoreny (Cara$-Severin) County — Orsova, Radimna, and Macsova. 95 
There are no reliable chronological criteria in the sound pattern 

be gained by examining the Slavic dialects once spoken in Transylvania. 
Since several of the Slavic names contain -grad (Moigrad, Balgrad), 
the Slavic typonymy can hardly have been Russian (in Russian the 
corresponding form is gorod). In the south, the ancient Slavic population 
was most probably Bulgarian (c/., for instance Bolgarszeg, Romanian 





several areas, especially in the region of Bistritz (Beszterce/Bistrita) 
and Sachsisch-Regen (Szaszregen/Reghin): Windau, from Slavic Wende; 
Pospesch (literary German Passbusch), from Slavic Pospech "hurry, 
haste''; and Billak (c/ ; , M "white"). Among the 242 names of villages 

century, 8 were found to be of Slavic origin: 97 


Kirtsch SI. krz 

Kreweld SI. chrebet "hill" 

Schlatt SI. zoloto "gold" 

That Transylvanian Saxons lived together with Slavs is also indicated 
by parallel place names such as German Stolzenburg, c/., Slavic 
Slyn6nikb, from the adjective slyn6nb "famous" (Romanian Slimnic, 
Sibiu County); and Saxon Stein cf., Slavic Grot "edge" (de Lapide 
in a document from 1309), the Romanians borrowed the German 
name Stena and the Hungarians the Slavic Garat. 98 

Romanian Geographical Names of Slavic Origin 

The Definition of Geographical Names Borrowed from Slavs 

The number of geographical names that are ultimately of Slavic 
origin is high in many parts of present-day Romania. Discussing 
early contacts among the different populations that once lived in the 
country, it is essential to distinguish between the geographical names 
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(Brazua), Doftana, Smadovifa, DTmbovita, from Slavic *Kosutja, * 
Medvedje, *Berzova, ‘Degutena, *Smedovica, *Dpbovica. 

found: u, e, g for Common Slavic *q, *1, *e, *dj : Muthnuk, Vucova, 
Belareca, Sagevecu, Sagjavic, from Slavic *M<?tmiku, *Vlkova, *Be- 
lareka, *Sadjavici. 

4. In a northwestern area (inhabited, however, only partly by 
Romanians), the Romanian geographical names show the metathesis 
of the liquids, the preservation of the occlusive character of g, and 
sometimes also the closed pronunciation of *e: Balgrad, Moigrad, 
Zlatna, Craiova, Zagra, GTmbut (Hung. Gambuc), Ri$ca, (Ri$ca), Sici 
(Hung. Szecs), from Slavic *Belgordu, *Mojigordu, *Zoltina, *Korl'evo, 
*Zagora, *Gpbid, *RecTka, *Seci." 2 

The geographical names of Slavic origin in Romania, in contrast 

characteristics older than Middle Bulgarian. There is, in other words, 
no geographical name dating to the sixth through the eighth centuries, 
which would correspond to the words from that period in the Romanian 
language. Moreover, the geographical names, in contrast to the lan- 
guage, never contain the reflex -mm, -um for Slavic q, but exclusively 
the reflex -in, (-im):>“ 



With respect to this difference, the first problem that must be 
examined is the origin of these two reflexes of the Slavic nasal vowel 
q. It was similar to present-day French o or, more exactly, to Provencal 
o''. 114 This vowel changed before the eleventh century to u and, in 
the following period in Middle Bulgarian, to a", written in the Cyrillic 

The two different reflexes (representations) in Romanian have been 
explained by the hypothesis that -mm, -um derived from Serbian and 

and this hypothesis is no longer defended by Romanian linguists. 
Densusianu, like Philippide (with whom Rosetti, Patrut, and Mihaila 
agree), 113 as previously mentioned, has explained the different treatment 

Middle Bulgarian) this vowel changed to a", which was rendered in 
Romanian as -in, -tm (More exactly, as an; a developed later to i), 





geographical names borrowed from Slavic and containing -in, -im are 
described by Petrovici in the northern part of Oltenia and Muntenia 
(Gorj, Vilcea, Arge§, Dimbovita, Prahova, and Buzau Counties; the 
last one is southern Moldavia). 124 This suggest that the Romanian 
population arrived in these mountainous areas presumably in the 




The Early 


ngarian Plac 


Derivation: 

Examples, remarks: 

From names of rivers: 

Sospatak, Korispatak 

From natural phenomena: 
(plants, animals) 

-plL'/s“lyom™alcon" le 


Hungarian names of the pre-Christian and 
the Christian eras; Turkish, Slavic, German 

b) name + -K 

names of dignitaries, such as "abbot": 
Band, Benced, Koppand, (no Romanian 

d) name + -laka: 

Farkaslaka, Zetelaka, (also Szeplak, Fellak, 
Feketelak) ^ 1 • h 13 h 

Martonfalva, Gyorgyfalva; Kendtelke, 
Gyulatelke. Also Romanian names: 
Radulfalva, Hamicshaza. 

Tot, Horvat, Kaloz, Besenyo (no ‘Olah) 
Nemeti, Csehi, Horvati, Oroszi (19 such 
names in Transylvania mentioned by 
Kniezsa). (No *Lengyeli, *Raci, ‘Toroki, * 
Kuni, *B6szormenyi, *Kalozi, *Besenyei, * 
Olahi) 

Totfalu, Oroszfaja, Szaszvaros, Olahtelek. 

b) Church officials 
buildings, crusaders, 
"Angel", "Devil" 

Szentgyorgy, Szentmarton, Szentmihaly, 
Szentmiklos; Roman Catholic Saints only 
(about 150 such names in Transylvania). 
Apati, Puspoki, Veresegyhaz, Keresztur, 
Kolozs-Monostor, Angyalos, 
Ordong6'sfuzes. 


Source: I. Kniezsa, "Keletmagyarorszag helynevei", in Magyarok es Romanok 
["The Place Names of Eastern Hungary/' in Hungarians and Romanians], ed. 
J. Deer and L. Galdi, Vol. 1. (Budapest: 1943); Gy. Kristo, "Szempontok korai 
helyneveink torteneti tipologiajahoz" [Considerations About the Historical 
Characteristics of the Early Hungarian Place Names], in Acta Historica, LV, 




Names of 

Hungarian origin 428 641 (78%) 1355 (77%) 

Romanian origin 3 36 (4.4%) 76 (4.3%) 

(0-6%) 

Source: Istvan Kniezsa, "Keletmagyarorszag helynevei" [The Place Names 
of Eastern Hungary], in Magyarok es romanok [Hungarians and Romanians], 
vol. I, ed by J. Deer and L. Galdi, (Budapest: 1943), p. 158. 

Ineu (Szolnok-Doboka/Dabica County); and Keszi > Romanian Chiseu 
(Satu Mare County). 

From the end of the eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth 
centuries, several Hungarian place names were created either alone 
from personal names and names of different ethnic groups or with 
the suffixes -d and -i. An early form of composed place names formed 
with -laka, -nepe, -telke, -ulese, -soka have been established in the 
twelfth century, while the form with -haza, -falva, 
originate from the thirteenth century (Kniezsa-Barczi). 127 

The great majority of the early place names (mostly those created 
before the sixteenth century) within the arch of the Carpathians of 






names were all borrowed by Romanian; and there is no case of 
parallel Hungarian-Romanian borrowings similar to the parallel Hun- 
garian-Slovakian place names in present-day Slovakia, in which both 
the Slovakians and the Hungarians used their own suffixes in creating 
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period of borrowing is the presence of -in, -tm corresponding to the 
Slavic nasal vowel. This can be dated to the late eleventh, the twelfth, 
and the early thirteenth centuries. It is even questionable whether 
those three village names with -in, (-tm) on the northern slope of 
the Southern Carpathians were created in the same era. It seems 
more probable that they were populated later by Romanians coming 


and still are, common. 


This name is for the first time found in a document from 1075; there is 
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